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If you burn manufactured gas for cooking and water 
heating, your home uses about 72,000 cubic feet of 
gas a year, on a national average. This one gas 
holder contains more than 15,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas. There are gas holders which hold as much as 
20,000,000 cubic feet. 

When gas is manufactured, the process of pro- 
ducing it must go on more or less steadily through- 
out the 24 hours. But the rate of consumption 
varies widely. The gas holder is the device that 
“takes up the slack.”’ 

Since 1878, the Bartlett Hayward Division of 
Koppers has built more gas storage holders in the 
United States than all other builders combined. 

The holder pictured here, which helps to serve 
Brooklyn, is an example of the waterless type 
which was introduced by Bartlett Hayward in 1924 
and has been extensively used since then. It has 
resulted in an improved appearance in gas holders, 
and lowered operating and maintenance costs. 

The Bartlett Hayward Division of Koppers 
also manufactures a special form of bronze called 7, 
D-H-S which provides valuable new properties; it 


makes Fast’s Self-aligning Couplings, which are 7 
important in many power transmission operations; st: 
it produces ships propellers; it has introduced the fe 


Aeromatic Variable-pitch Propellers which give x 
automatic control for personal aircraft; and it ol 
manufactures a great many devices and systems for If 
the production and distribution of gas. - 
til 
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How we make our 
competitors tires last longer 


in the operation of the 67 units in our 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HE front wheels of a truck should 

tilt a little, like this \ # , when 
standing still. They should not be per- 
fectly vertical, like this 4 § or have 
an unequal slant, like this J /. 
With the right tilt to start with, the 
wheels will be vertical when in motion. 
If they are not, steering is difficult, 
tires wear out rapidly. In the picture a 
B. F.Goodrich man is checking this 
tilt, or “camber”, with a special device. 
He makes sure that it is exactly as 
recommended by the truck manufac- 
turer. 

Truck owners know that checks like 
this should be made regularly. This and 
dozens of similar ones. But some were 
invariably overlooked. As a result it 
was recently estimated that 9 out of 


10 truck tires delivered less than their 
full mileage. 


O SOIWe This Hroihiem 


fleet traceable to tire failure.” And an- 
other, “In six months we figured a one- 
third increase in our tire mileage. 


s 









Demobilization dropped to less than 
_ two thirds of the late 1945 rate. 

Army. Weekly discharges in the Army 
fell to 212,000 as compared with 320,000 in 
December. The total released reached 
4,264,000, including 20,483 doctors, 4,982 
dentists and 29,647 nurses. 

Navy. Separations in the Navy totaled 
69,177 for the week, about half the De- 
cember weekly peak. Total Navy releases 
were 38 per cent of the top wartime 
strength. 

Marines. The Marine Corps discharged 
7,546 men and women. The Corps reached 
a pceint at which the transition em war- 
time to peacetime strength was 52 per cent 
complete. Peacetime strength of 108,000 is 
to be reached by February 1. 

Points. The Navy announced a one- 
point reduction in the critical score of most 
officers and enlisted men, to become efiec- 
tive February 2, with another one-point 
drop to follow on February 15 and a third 
on March 2. Some specialists are to re- 
ceive larger reductions. WAVES are not 
affected by the February 2 point cut, but 
will come under the February 15 and 
March 2 reductions. 

’ The critical score for Marine Corps 
personnel was reduced from 50 to 45, 
effective February About 28,000 addi- 
tional Marines will be made eligible for 
release. 

Enlistments. Navy enlistments were 
trending upward, while those of the Army 
volunteers 


were falling off. For the Navy, 

were running 25,000 monthly. This was 
higher than the rate needed to reach 
planned peacetime strength. Army en- 


listments since the end of hostilities passed 
400,000, at a rate high enough to reach 
peacetime strength of 1,550,000 by July 1. 
The Army, however, expects a sharp drop 
in the enlistment rate as the pool of dis- 
charged men eligible for re-enlistment is 
exhausted. 


Automobile prices. The Office of Price 
Administration temporarily fixed the ceil- 
ing price of used 1945 and 1946-model 
passenger automobiles at the price paid at 
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retail when the car was new. OPA said it 
soon would issue a schedule of dollars-and- 
cents ceilings for such used cars. The 
temporary ceilings will be lower than 
those for used 1942 models, since the price 
of the latter reflects storage charges for 
the period in which the cars, when new, 
were held off the market under the ration- 
ing program, High handling and delivery 


charges also are included ‘in the 1942 
used-car ceilings. 
Alien enemies. The Justice Department 


lifted the requirement that aliens of enemy 
nationality carry special identification 
cards and make reports as to changes of 
address and employment. Changes of ad- 
dress, however, must still be reported to 
the Immigration. and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, a requirement imposed on all aliens. 


War surpluses. Surplus property with 
an original cost of $24,383,700,000 is to be 
acquired by June 30, 1946, the Surplus 
Property Administration estimated. By 
June 30, 1947, it is estimated that an 
additional $12,537,400,000 will be declared 
surplus. The figures include only surpluses 
located in the continental United States, 
possessions and territories. Of the total 
expected by next June 30, $3,790,000,000 
is to be in consumer goods. 


Aluminum. The Aluminum Company of 
America turned its patents on the extrac- 
tion of alumina from bauxite over to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for use, roy- 
alty free. License to use the patents is to 
be transferred to lessees or purchasers of 
Government-owned alumina plants. Under 
this arrangement, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation announced it would 
lease the alumina plant at Hurricane 
Creek, Ark., to the Reynolds Metals Co., 


Alcoa’s principal competitor. 


Unemployment. The Census Bureau 
estimated unemployment at slightly more 
than 2,000,000 during the first week of 
December, as compared with 1,710,000 in 
November and 830,000 in August, just 
before the victory over Japan. 
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The paper on which HOLIDAY is printed is made especially for this publi- 


le- cation. It is a 54 lb. coated stock, of fine texture and color and opaque. 
™ The page size is 9%” x 12%”, on a sheet 10%” x 13%%” overall. The 
= magazine will be bound with square back. 

Editorial pages of HOLIDAY will be replete with photographs chiefly 
printed in full color and with many novel innovations in art treatment and 


engraving. The same fine printing qualities will permit advertising illustra- 


EEE a 


tion with unusual beauty and effectiveness. 

i There will be no “hangers” in HOLIDAY; that is, all editorial text will 
run to completion. Distribution of articles and features, and make-up will 
assure continuing interest throughout the book. 


It is the purpose of the publishers to produce a magazine of national 





circulation which, from cover to cover, will reflect the holiday spirit of 
America. All modern devices of the graphic arts which contribute to beauty, 


brilliancy and gaiety will be employed. 
First issue of HOLIDAY will reach Charter subscribers and be sold on 


newsstands on February 20. The price will be 50 cents per copy; $5 
a year. Charter subscriptions at $4 per year are now being accepted. 


Information regarding HOLIDAY may be obtained from HOLIDAY representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE - PHILADELPHIA 5, PA; 
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“Bro-ther, 


It’s midnight, and the huge troopship 
has just eased into harbor. Beside the 
gang-plank, a swing band plays. Spot- 
lights pick out banners; crowds pack 
the pier railings. And right up front 
with the “welcome committee” are 
truckloads of milk. 

Hardly does a soldier thump his 
barracks bag down on the dock before 
he dives for an ice-cold carton of milk. 
When a whole division lands at once, 
it takes about 35,000 half-pint con- 
tainers to satisfy their thirst! 

These men have a hefty craving for 
fresh milk to “catch up with.” That’s 
why it flows so freely at home-coming 
receptions, at processing centers, and 


Troops off the Queen Mary getting their first taste of home 


at hospitals, too, where one observer 
says it outranks blondes in popularity! 


Out of service, it’s more than likely 
this army-fostered appetite for milk, 
ice cream and other dairy products 
will carry into civilian life. A good 
point to remember, for the cook who 
takes over from Uncle Sam. 


And while you fill your ex-fighter’s 
order for these favorite foods, National 
Dairy continues its effort to safeguard 
their purity and improve their quality. 
Our laboratories — incubator of many 
important wartime developments — 
ever seek new ways in which milk — 
“nature’s most nearly perfect food” 
—can contribute to the nation’s health. 


it must rain milk back here!” 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials ... as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Flare-up of U.S. soldier resentment at demobilization slowdown is to have 
wide repercussions; is to force a good many official ideas to be changed. 

What now is becoming apparent is this..... 

Truman-Byrnes idea that U.S. conscripts can be scattered over the world 
to back up diplomatic moves, to impress Russia, is probably to go glimmering. 

Drafted Americans will not submit willingly to world policing in peacetime. 

Power politics, if played, will need to be played on the basis of U.S. air 
power, U.S. naval power, and with potential, not actual, land power, unless the 
Army can find ways to attract more volunteers for garrisoning outposts. 

Occupation of Germany and Japan is more likely to be a short-range military 
operation, rather than a long-range; is to be affected by attitude of occupying 
troops, by the obvious unwillingness of drafted men to do police work. 

Mr. Truman is to have much difficulty selling people on the idea that U.S. 
is as much in danger today as it was when a shooting war was under way. The 
troops themselves appear not to believe it. Congress, too, will be hard to 
convince. There will be growing pressure, too, to question the decision to keep 
2,200,000 men under arms in peacetime, to have a U.S. military force after this 
war 10 times as big as that maintained after the last war. 

















Basically, the U.S. military situation is this..... 

Navy can get through volunteers the 558,000 men it wants by September l. 

Marines can get volunteers for their peacetime force of 100,000. 

Army Air Forces probably can get 550,000 volunteers for their service. 

Army itself, however, is not to be able to find 1,000,000 volunteers by 
July 1 to fill assignments it has mapped out after demobilization of war veter- 
ans. Army and Air Forces combined have 400,000 volunteers, with the trend down. 

Result is that the Army is to be dependent upon: (1) new draftees; (2) old 
draftees who supposedly are to be let out by July. Either that, or the Army is 
to be forced to change its ideas about postwar size, about its postwar job. 











Army and Army Air Forces plan to divide their strength this way: 

In U.S. after July 1 are to be about 700,000 men. 

In Europe, largely in Germany, are to be 335,000. 

In the Pacific, largely in Japan and Philippines, are to be 375,000. 

Scattered elsewhere are to be above 100,000 men. 

That's on the basis of ability to find the men. If men cannot be found by 
volunteer methods, then (1) draft will have to be used, or (2) veterans will 
need to be kept in service even longer than now planned, or (3) plans will have 
to be revised, cutting down on occupation forces and other garrison forces. 





On the man-power side of the Army situation: 
Draft law will expire May 15 and almost certainly will not be extended. 
Drafted men now in service, through friends and relatives, will bring very 
great pressure on Congress to get war officially ended so that they can be 
sure of release within six months after that date. 
Volunteering is likely to be affected by troop demonstrations.’ 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


So: Some rather drastic downward revision of Army plans seems probable over 


the next few months. Also, some change is to be expected in the idea that U.S. 
can use drafted men to play a part in games of world politics. 

It isn't only the Army that has a morale problem. 

Marines in China are writing to the papers; are grumbling openly over what 
they regard as a mysterious venture not related to disarming Japanese. 

Navy personnel is showing much bitterness toward officers and the "system.* 

It's just that these resentments are not flaring into the open. There is 
not the chance to demonstrate when concentrations of men are small. 





As a result of these developments affecting the services: 

Military men probably will be regarded by politicians as less desirable 
candidates for high elective office; will not be so attractive in 1948. 

Universal military training is likely to get more opposition. 

Army-Navy merger idea will suffer. . 

You get more about this whole story on page 15. 











In industry, things will hum once strikes and strike threats subside. 

Strike situation should begin to clear very soon, should respond to what 
will have to be a series of price rises to offset a series of wage rises. 

White House approval of a price increase in steel is just the first. In 
textiles, new price increases may follow wage increases. In many industries the 
price increase in steel will have to be followed by some price adjustment. 

Net result is to be an upward turn in the inflation cycle, but maybe less 
of a turn than would follow an effort to keep prices rigidly controlled until 
the pressures of demand forced the lid to be blown off completely. 

Key to prosperity, to easing of inflation pressures, to stability, lies in 
high production, not in price policies that block wage settlements, that induce 
prolonged disputes and a limit on production of finished goods that people need. 








New cars will roll out rapidly once wage-price policies are settled. 

Clothing production should spurt when price adjustments are agreed upon. 

Household equipment of many kinds will be turned out fast once questions of 
wage-price policy are adjusted, once argument stops and production starts. 

Construction materials, too, are to reSpond to wage-price adjustment. 

White House will move cautiously in approving price increases, however, will 
want to make sure that there is not a cost-of-living increase that would be a 
political factor next November. Problem is to strike a balance that will give 
industry the green light it wants for profitable and uninterrupted production. 











Peace agreement in China is vital if it lasts; is an assurance that clash 
of U.S. and Russian interests in that part of the world may be avoided. 

China probably has been assured a U.S. loan as part of the deal being made. 
The Chinese want at least $600,000,000 as a Starter and more after that. 

Poland is seeking a $500,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan; is probably to 
test terms and requirements prior to a Russian request for a loan. 

British loan is meeting much resistance in Congress, but it almost surely 
is to be approved after argument. Congress will be slow to take the consequences 
for the troubles that would grow from a U.S. refusal to get Britain going again. 

Period of heaviest borrowing, of heavy Spending by foreign borrowers in 
U.S. markets probably will occur in 1947, not in 1946. This year is likely to 
be spent in trying to stabilize conditions abroad. Next year can see some 
large-scale reconstruction, some really big increases in foreign trade. 








United Nations Organization is to get off to quite a good start; is given a 
fairly good chance to be more successful than the old League of Nations. 





See also pages ll, 13, 21, 51. 
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Just try to think of a busi- 
ness that doesn’t depend on 
gasoline power somewhere 
along the line—to move raw ma- 
terials, to transport finished prod- 
ucts, to make deliveries to home or store. 





Your business runs on gasoline 


OUNT, if you can, the gasoline engines that help 

to keep your own business running. Five? Ten? 
A hundred? No matter how many or how few, when 
those engines are made more efficient, more power- 
ful, more durable, you are bound to benefit. 

The product we make—Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock fluid—helps petroleum refiners produce higher 
antiknock gasoline. This in turn permits engine 
builders to design engines which provide better 
transportation at lower cost. 


Since improvements in engines, fuels and lubri- 
cants must go hand in hand, the Ethyl Corporation 
has for the past twenty years worked closely with 





automotive and petroleum companies. In the years 
of progress which lie ahead, we plan to continue and 
to expand the research and service facilities we offer 
in the field of automotive transportation. Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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More power from every gallon 





Research - Service - Products 










tron Fireman 
Home Stokers 
are Here Again 





The Iron Fireman Coal Flow stoker gives you the superior 
smoothness of automatic coal heat without coal handling. 


Now you can get the famous 
jron Fireman to tend your furnace and 
guard your comfort 24 hours a day 


Regulates itself. Once you install an Iron 
Fireman stoker you and your family will 
no longer have to run up and down stairs to 
nurse the furnace, nor will you have to get 
up in a cold house to open drafts and poke 
a lazy fire. Your faithful Iron Fireman will 
regulate itself, keeping the temperature 
exactly where you want it. 


Steadiest, smoothest automatic heat obtainabl 
The Iron Fireman firebed of live coals is 
under constant thermostatic control. There 
is a steady, comfort-giving flow of mellow 
warmth that soaks through the whole house. 


Burns less coal than hand firing. Iron Fireman 
automatically combines the right amounts of 
coal and air for most efficient combustion. It 
feeds coal from below the fuel bed so that all 
combustible gases are burned. Iron Fireman 
makes heat instead of smoke and soot. 





See your Iron Fireman dealer now. [ron 
Fireman domestic stokers are being pro- 
duced in steadily increasing volume. Many 
more homes can enjoy Iron Fireman auto- 
matic heating this winter. Now, as during 
the war, commercial and industrial models 
are available for prompt delivery. Our 
experienced nationwide dealer organization 
is ready to serve you. Ask for our 8-page 
illustrated folder, Carefree Warmth. Write 
Tron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3247 West 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants: Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN disregard the Maximum Av- 
erage Price Order in making clothing out of 
high-priced specialty fabrics like camel’s 
hair, vicuna, alpaca and cashmere. The 
Office of. Price Administration has ex- 
empted these fabrics from the order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Supreme 
Court to reverse a decision of the U.S. 
Tax Court unless the decision presents a 
clear question of law. The Supreme Court 
recently upheld two decisions of the Tax 
Court, which reached opposite conclusions 
on substantially similar facts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on Government ap- 
proval of any priority plan you voluntarily 
install to give preferred treatment to vet- 
erans in buying wearing apparel, par- 
ticularly shirts, suits, and underwear. The 
Civilian Production Administration, in 
fact, urges veteran-preference plans upon 
retailers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add the cost of freight, and 
of filling and charging new storage bat- 
teries, to the price of batteries that you 
plan to resell after buying them from sur- 
plus stocks of the armed services. OPA 
permits these costs to be added. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a creditor, claim the 
cash surrender value of a bankrupt per- 
son’s life-insurance policies even though 
loans on those policies were repaid during 
the period when the insured person was 
supposedly insolvent. This holding is made 
by a federal circuit court of appeals in a 
case involving New York insurance law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT start to act as a broker 
in a transaction involving the purchase of 
securities for an individual customer and 
then complete the deal as though you were 
a principal in the transaction. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission holds in 
one case that a securities firm that took 
the position of broker in a particular deal 
is no longer free to assume the role of 
principal in the same deal. 

* * * 

YOU CAN sometimes discharge an em- 
ploye who campaigns in favor of a rival 
union, when you have a closed-shop con- 
tract, without violating the Wagner Act, 


and administrative decisions: 


if the contract still has a long period to 
run. The National Labor Relations Board 
holds that one such discharge was per- 
missible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to file monthly in- 
ventory statements if you use more than 
25 tons of newsprint per quarter. News- 
print users are so notified by the Civilian 
Production Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without fear of challenge, 
disregard, for employment-tax purposes, 
officers of corporations who perform no 
services or only nominal services and re- 
ceive no compensation from the concern. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
changed its stand on this point, which may 
have the effect of reducing the number of 
employes of some corporations to a point 
where they would not be liable for pay- 
roll taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the price of wool 
carpets and other wool flooring that you 
may be making. OPA authorizes a manu- 
facturers’ price increase of approximately 
5 per cent to care for additional costs in 
materials. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat an out- 
of-court settlement of an employment con- 
tract as a capital gain rather than ordinary 
income for income tax purposes. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds in one case that such a 
settlement, received in compromising a 
suit under an employment contract, is 
ordinary income. 

* * * 


YOU CAN again sell loose cigarettes as 
well as packages of cigarettes. OPA has 
removed the ban imposed on selling loose 
cigarettes during the shortage period. 
Prices are governed by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the price of part- 
wool and part-cotton blankets that you 
make by 15 to 20 per cent. OPA authorizes 
this price rise to increase production of 
these customarily low-priced items, and 
announces dollars-and-cents ceilings that 
conform roughly to the percentage in- 
creases. The increase is expected to be 
absorbed by wholesalers and retailers, so 
that retail prices will not rise. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unitep STatTEs 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Paper work represents a big part of the cost of operating a powwrites Teg 

business. Hundreds of businesses, large and small, are cut- ol puto, gastet? i gastet 
ting these costs with this new low-priced machine, using An electri atio™ ; soe s\ estion 
inexpensive Multigraph duplicating masters and blank able — identi nipPt 


paper to streamline paper work systems and effect savings. 
These are only a few instances of how the new Multigraph 
methods are being adapted in countless ways to save pre- gq pa , 

Public utility now completes an im 
portant paper work Procedure in 1 nen 


cious time, lighten work and increase efficiency: 
—the former method required 9 hours 
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Without obligation, we invite you to call ina Multigraph departments of your business. Telephone our local 
man to study your present systems work and show office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora-, 
how the new developments in Multigraph duplicating tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales agencies with service 
can cut costs and speed operations in many different and supply departments in principal cities of the world, 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Merke of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 











= news is a lot better for every one 
who's been waiting for a telephone. 


We’ve put in more than 500,000 
telephones in three months—and 
they're going in faster every day. 


Mere catching yf 
With those 
telephone orders 


But there are places where we have 
complicated switchboards to install 
—even places where we must build 
new buildings for the new switch- 
boards. In those places it will take 


more time. 


We're working hard on that job and 
aiming to give everybody quicker 
and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour ... every Monday evening over NBC 
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APPLYING REMEDY FOR STRIKES: 
WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES 


Government's Concession to Ease Pay Rises of 15 to 20 Per Cent 


Administration offers in 
steel and meat as signal 
for more compromises 


The formula for avoiding strikes that 
threatened to paralyze U.S. industry now 
is in the process of being applied. This 
formula is based upon a major concession 
by Government itself, which has become 
the key factor in present disputes. 

The basis upon which the present wave 
of labor-management disputes is to sub- 
side, despite last-minute hitches in steel 
and General Motors negotiations, is this: 

Price increases will be authorized by 
the Government in many instances, ex- 
cepting automobiles for the moment. 
These increases will be selective, will not 
be granted to all industries. It is Govern- 
ment that now holds the pricing power 
that once rested in the hands of manage- 
ment and in the play of market forces. 
Government is the one that is giving way 
in the interest of dispute settlements. One 
price rise is offered to the steel industry, 
another limited offer to the meat-packing 
industry as the signal that the Govern- 
ment is ready to deal. 

Wage increases of 15 to 20 per cent are 
to be a condition of Government approval 
of price increases. Labor leaders are pre- 
pared to settle disputes at this time on the 
basis of wage increases within the above 
range. In oil, settlements are being made 
on the basis of an 18 per cent increase. 
In automobiles, settlements are expected 
to be on the basis of an increase of about 
17 per cent. In steel, Government officials 
suggest that the price rise offered could 
support an 18 per cent wage increase. 

Profit margins of industry are -to be 
protected from a further general squeeze 
by price adjustments made before wage in- 
creases take effect, not six months after 
those increases have been applied, as the 
price controllers wanted. Demand is so 
high that price increases to be authorized 
are not expected to limit buying. 

Production then is expected to get 
going rapidly and in great volume as it gets 
assurance that pressures for still further 
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price rises, and a further cycle of wage de- 
mands and price-increase demands, will be 
curbed. The official view is that the next 
time workers come back for wage increases, 
industry will be able to pay those increases 
out of greater efficiency and higher produc- 
tion and will not seek or need price relief. 
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cases their take-home pay will exceed their 
wartime take-home. 

Consumers, including workers who get 
increases, will pay somewhat more for 
things that they buy. This increase is 
estimated by officials at about 3 or 4 per 
cent, on an average, for the months just 






—Harris & Ewing 


-..an old formula was prescribed 


Those are the elements of the settlement 
formula now to be applied to certain dis- 
putes. It is a “controlled inflation” for- 
mula, one in which price increases are ac- 
cepted as a condition for wage increases. 

Results of this formula are expected to 
be about as follows: 

Workers, where organized and partici- 
pating in wage increases, will get more 
take-home pay than they now receive, but 
less than they received during war. A work- 
er earning $1 an hour during the war re- 
ceived $52 a week, if he worked 48 hours, 
eight of them at time and one half. After 
war ended, this income dropped to about 
$40 a week. A 15 per cent increase in 
hourly pay would bring the take-home 
pay of this worker to $46, if he worked 
40 hours. In many plants, workers will 
continue to receive overtime, and in those 


ahead, if all concessions now considered 
are granted. In one settlement, when it 
comes, meat prices probably will rise. 
Then, the new price policy is to call for 
some increase in butter prices. The price 
trend will be upward, but not to the full 
extent of the wage rises. 

Government expects to get more reve- 
nue as a result of the new formula and to 
reach more quickly the time when it can 
have a balanced budget. Higher prices 
and higher production mean more dollars 
in national income to be taxed, and mean 
that pressures for relief and expenditures 
of one kind or another will decline. 

Industry, on its part, gets assurance that 
profit margins, already squeezed on a unit 
basis during war, will not be squeezed fur- 
ther. It will give wage increases, but will 
get an opportunity to charge more for the 
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—U.S. Steel 
STEEL: PRODUCTION IN THE BALANCE 
Government holds the pricing power. . 


things it produces. This will mean a greater 
total profit as strikers go back to work 
and produce goods for sale. 

The result will be another turn in the 
inflation cycle. Workers are expected to be 
satisfied for the time being, until their 
wage increases are eaten up by new price 
rises. Industrial activity will be revived 
and the peacetime goods so badly needed 
and so long denied the public again will 
appear. There will continue to be restraints 
on: prices, however, for ceilings will not 
be lifted altogether. As consumer goods 
again become plentiful, the hope is that 
prices will turn downward or at least will 
be braced against any further large rise. 

In terms of personalities, what has 
happened is this: 

John W. Snyder, the Reconversion Di- 
rector, appears to have won out with Presi- 
dent Truman in one significant interagency 
dispute over prices, the one involving steel. 
OPA favored a price increase of $2.50 a 
ton, while Mr. Snyder was willing to go 
higher, to around $4 a ton. Mr. Snyder 
holds the view that industry should not be 
required to gamble on its ability to pay 
higher wages out of future profits, that the 
way to get production going is to give some 
nominal price increases now and raise 
wages enough to keep workers on their 
jobs. He is willing to rely upon the law of 
supply and demand to keep prices in line 
when preduction gets under way. 

Chester Bowles, the Price Adminis- 
trator, lost out at the White House in the 
steel-pricing dispute, but Mr. Truman is 
accepting ‘many of Mr. Bewles’s recom- 
mendations in other pricing matters. The 
Bowles view is that any price increase 
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granted now should be 
modest, and that industry 
should be made to prove 
at a later date, perhaps in 
six months, that it needs 
further price relief to meet 
its pay rolls. 

‘Clinton Anderson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, favors 
a gradual lifting of food 
subsidies, even if this means 
a price rise in some foods. 
He believes that the sub- 
sidy pricing system tends 
to hold down the produc- 
tion of certain food prod- 
ucts, particularly butter. 
In this view, he is opposed 
by Mr. Bowles. 

The long-range out- 
look on the Government’s 
new policy is this: 

Price controls are likely 
to remain for some time. 
The Administration is not 
yet ready to give them up. 
Authority to control prices 
. expires June 30, unless re- 

newed (see page 54), and 
officials believe they have a better chance 
to win congressional extension of this au- 
thority if some prices are eased now. 

Rent control will be continued beyond 
June 30, and is likely to stay until the 
housing situation eases sufficiently to in- 
sure against runaway rents when controls 
are lifted. That probably will be at least 
a year, possibly two years. 

. Food-price subsidies, with $1 798,000,- 
000 authorized by Congress for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, are being removed grad- 
ually but cautiously. These subsidies were 
designed to hold down prices of some 
foods, such as butter, milk, cheese, pea- 

















—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 
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pnt in Philadelphia venting Bulletin 
CAN HE HOLD THE LINE? 
. .. that once rested in play of market forces 


nut butter, flour, sugar, and meat. But- 
ter and peanut-butter subsidies already 
have been lifted. Whether the subsidy 
program is extended beyond June 30 is up 
to Congress. 

Wage controls, greatly modified from 
those of wartime, are to continue at least 
until June 30. Congress will have the de- 
termination beyond that date. These con- 
trols, now being administered by the new 
National Wage Stabilization Board, apply 
when employers demand price relief in re- 
turn for higher wages and when employers 
seek to reduce wages. 

Salary controls will continue on the 
same modified basis as wage controls. 

What the Government is trying to do is 
to get the country back into peacetime 
production as quickly as possible by mak- 
ing price concessions here and there, and 
by refusing price increases to employers 
whose profit outlook appears to be such 
that they can afford to pay higher wages 
under present price ceilings. 

The break in the price line had been 
considered by many officials to be an in- 
evitable development as a result of the 
President’s decision last September to end 
control over wage increases and to remove 
most controls from the distribution of ma- 
terials. Price control is very difficult when 
wages are not controlled and when mate- 
rials are not siphoned into the industries 
where greatest pressure on price exists. 

As matters stand, however, there is no 
intention either at the White House or in 
Congress to end all control over prices, 
either now or next June 30. What is in 
sight is a gradual retreat from price control 
as production of goods increases. 
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Who Pays Strikers’ Bills? 
Case History of a Walkout 


Replacement of Cash From Employer by Credit From Merchants 


Effect of work stoppage 
at General Motors plants 
on people and business 


Detroit, Mich. 

This is the intimate case history of a 
man on strike. It is the story of what 
prolonged, voluntary idleness means to 
the worker, his family and the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

The strike of 180,000 General Motors 
workers in 50 cities, where men have been 
away from their jobs and payless since 
November 21, makes it possible now to 
look behind a major labor-management 
dispute and get a glimpse of what it 
means to the individual. 

Wages amounting to $60,000,000 have 
been lost since the strike began. What is 
happening, meanwhile, to the striker? He 
has been out of work eight weeks, has 
passed up an average of $400 in wages. 
How does he shelter and feed his family, 
pay his bills, provide for his future? And 
what is happening to his town, the mer- 
chants, landlords, professional people and 
clerks who draw their living from his earn- 
ings? The following picture of a typical 
striker and his affairs is drawn by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News from an on-the-ground ex- 
amination of life at the scene of the 
General Motors walkout. 

The worker. The General Motors em- 
ploye made $1.13 an hour, or about $50 a 
week, before the strike. Now, for eight 
weeks, he has been cut off from all income. 
Men on strike are barred by law from 
collecting unemployment compensation. 
Those not technically on strike, but forced 
out of their jobs because of a walkout in 
a related industry, are entitled to benefits. 
In Michigan, however, 2,000 General 
Motors men who were laid off before 
the strike began have been suspended 
from unemployment compensation on the 
strength of a company contention that 
they ceased to be unemployed once the 
strike began. 

Thus, few strikers have any income while 
pay checks are not forthcoming. Savings 
and credit must take over, along with 
union help. Here is a glance at what that 
means to the typical striker: ; 

He lives. Landlords wait for their rent. 
In Detroit, there have been practically no 
threats of eviction for nonpayment. That 
situation appears generally true. 
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He eats. Grocers and other merchants 
have extended credit readily. A corner 
grocery in Flint, Mich., for example, will 
carry hundreds of families on the books 
while taking in almost no cash. The store 
may donate food for strike kitchens and 
other emergency relief. 

He works, but only for the union, on 
picket duty or other strike activity. Few 
men take temporary outside jobs, even 
when they are available. The union dis- 
courages its members from accepting jobs, 
because such work keeps men from the 
picket lines and might tend to disintegrate 
the strike force. 

He gets help, if he needs it, from the 
union, which set aside a $4,000,000 strike 
fund in the beginning. That fund has since 
been added to through contributions from 
other unions and various sources. Al- 
though no detailed accounting will be 
made until after the strike settlement, it is 
apparent that the fund has been used 
sparingly and could last a long time. 

The union pays no strike benefits in lieu 
of wages. It provides relief funds to cover 
necessities only when a union welfare com- 
mittee is unable to persuade landlords and 
merchants to extend credit to a striker. 
Such cases are rare. Pickets may, if they 
like, feed their families at the strike kitch- 
ens, but few of them do so. 


He looks ahead. Such things as life and 
hospital-insurance premiums must be met, 
and with cash. But he has no trouble here. 
If he wishes, General Motors will pay his 
group-policy premiums, and deduct the 
amount from his wages after he goes back 
to work. If he doesn’t want to do that, the 
union will keep his insurance paid up. 

He spends cash, when he has to, from 
the savings he accumulated in the busy 
war years. It is impossible to fix the total - 
of such savings, but the amount is large. 
In Flint, for example, a backlog of $60,- 
000,000 in U.S. savings bonds was held in 
the community when the strike began. In 
the same city, so-called Christmas saving- 
club checks worth $800,000 were distributed 
at about the same time the last pay en- 
velopes went out from General Motors. 

He borrows against time for most of his 
needs. Credit is easy to get during the 
strike. Rent, food, fuel, clothing, doctor 
bills, all go on the cuff. Finance companies 
generally have postponed collection of pay- 
ments due on installment purchases. In 
many cases, the merchants admit they have 
no choice if they hope to prosper in their 
present locations, among industrial workers. 

He loses, to gain. The average striker 
has been without pay so long he will have 
to work months at increased wages to make 
up his loss. But he is not too disturbed 
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HOME AGAIN: Food for the family is a budgetary problem 


about that. Say, for example, that the 
strike has cost him $400 in wages. A year 
of 40-hour work weeks would gain him 
$405.60 at a wage increase of 191% cents. 
Because of the big demand for automo- 
biles, he can make up his loss faster than 
in ordinary times, when seasonal layoffs are 
frequent in automobile plants. He is sure 
that he stands to gain in the long run, and 
is convinced the strike is the only way he 
could make that gain. 

The cities housing General Motors 
plants feel the strike in all branches of 
their activity, although the degree varies 
with the degree to which each community 
has been dependent upon wages of Gen- 
eral Motors workers. This ranges from 
Flint, Mich., with 35,000 strikers, to New- 
ark, N. J., with 3,500. In all, 50 cities are 
involved. Two of them give the picture: 

Detroit. Here the impact of the strike 
is cushioned by the fact that Detroit 
business comes from many sources other 
than General Motors. Nevertheless, retail 
trade has dropped considerably since the 
start of the year. Some stores have had a 
sharp decrease, others more -gradual. 
Streetcars now carry 15 per cent fewer 
passengers than a year ago. That is partly 
due to the strike, but mostly it is a re- 
sult of the end of gasoline rationing. Taxi- 
cab drivers feel the loss of business, 
particularly around the General Motors 
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buildings. It is apparent here, even to an 
outsider, that all of motordom has been 
throttled down. 

Flint, Mich., is more directly hit. It is a 
General Motors city. Nearly all its 155,- 
000 people live directly or indirectly off 
the company pay roll. That pay roll 
amounted to $325,000 daily before the 
strike. Alk this has gone, except for the 
20 per cent or so paid to white-collar 
workers not involved in the strike. 

Business is good, but retail trade has 
dropped decidedly since the year began. 
Before that it was running a little ahead 
of a year ago. Christmas buying was as 
large as last year, but much of it came from 
cashing of savings or going into debt. 

Considerably less food has been sold, 
even on credit. Merchants attribute this 
to a lighter diet of men not working, to- 
gether with more economical buying by 
families with no current earnings. 

Many have been cashing war bonds and 
withdrawing savings. Home buyers have a 
tendency to pay up the interest and let 
the principal wait. Hundreds have been 
borrowing money. Small-loan companies, 
more or less starved for business during 
the war, have been inviting customers 
and offering to waive payments until the 
strike’s end. 

Local welfare assistance has been rising. 
Flint has close to 1,000 families on welfare 
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Must the war bonds now be cashed? 


rolls, compared with fewer than 200 a year 
ago. Yet no community concern has been 
felt. Relief was common in prewar years 
when auto-plant employment fluctuated. 

Despite these things, Flint businessmen 
have been optimistic. There is a great deal 
of money in the city. The increase in war- 
bond redemptions between November and 
December amounted to only 30 per cent, 
far less than expected. Total on deposit 
in savings accounts has not gone down 
alarmingly. 

Over-all picture of the strike, thus, 
emerges from this examination. The walk- 
out has been free of serious violence. There 
has been no visible “back to work” agita- 
tion or restlessness among the workers; no 
threat of strikebreaking on the part of the 
company. Outsiders, and those not directly 
involved, generally regard the affair as an 
“economic argument” between labor and 
management, and have a tendency to let 
it alone. 

Meanwhile, credit is replacing cash on a 
widening scale. Merchants who are carry- 
ing the workers are themselves heing car- 
ried, in turn, by jobbers and by banks. No- 
body regards the risk as excessive. Result 
is that the immediate cost of the strike is 
shouldered by property owners, merchants 
and others. Eventually, the price will have 
to be paid by the strikers themselves, when 
they begin paying off accumulated bills. 
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WHY GI’S MUST WAIT ABROAD: 
THE ARMY'S MAN-POWER CRISIS 


Failure of Draft and Volunteering to Fulfill Occupation Needs 


Prospect Congress will curtail 
role of U.S. in world affairs 
and bring the veterans home 


Ideas about the part that the United 
States is to play in running the postwar 
world may now have to be revised. Re- 
vision apparently is to be forced by the 
hard facts of the public attitude toward 
military service. 

American troops, drafted for war, are 
demanding release now that war is over. 
Morale of soldiers overseas is described as 
close to zero. A spirit of revolt obviously 
is present. Yet men who were promised 
release now find that they are to be held 
in service to assure fulfillment of commit- 
ments related to postwar affairs. Volun- 
teering is not to provide an Army of the 
size that military officials regard as nec- 
essary to carry out those commitments. 

The alternatives. The result is that the 
White House and Congress soon will be 
forced to take their choice. 

Longer service. One choice: Delay de- 
mobilization beyond the three-month de- 
lay now planned. Extend the draft act 
beyond next May 15, when it expires auto- 
matically unless extended. Put off a dec- 
laration of an end to hostilities so that 
drafted men can be kept in service longer. 


Shorter occupation. The second choice: 
Revise downward the estimate of 1,550,- 
000 men required for postwar Army and 
Air Forces. Take all but token forces out 
of Germany and Japan within a relatively 
short time. Give up the idea of garrisons 
in many Pacific islands. Accept the idea 
that the U.S. content itself with domi- 
nance in sea and air power, not land power. 

Odds appear to favor the second choice 
in the light of developments. Troop dem- 
onstrations against a slowdown in de- 
mobilization are creating a deep impression 
in Congress, where an investigation is un- 
der way. This is an election year. The 
soldier vote can be greatly influenced by 
those who feel they weren’t treated fairly. 

There also is the fact that the Army is 
not to get the new man power that it 
estimates to be needed. The Navy and 
Marine Corps will get the volunteers they 
seek. Their postwar man-power needs are 
less than half those of the Army. More- 
over, the Navy maintained a regular es- 
tablishment by enlistment in wartime, 
whereas the Army stopped recruiting reg- 
ulars and therefore its entire force was 
eligible for release with the peace. 

On the Army side, the facts of de- 
mobilization and rebuilding are these: 

At war end, Army had 8,050,000 men 
in service. 
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Demobilized to date are 4,264,000 men. 

War veterans still in service total 
3,786,000. Of this number of veterans, 
about 1,000,000 are still in the Pacific and 
about 600,000 are still in Europe. Troops 
in the Pacific feel that they have had the 
short end of the deal all through the war, 
accounting in part for their more ag- 
gressive demands for early release. 

These 3,786,000 men, in service when 
war ended, could be released by April 1. 
Army plans, however, are changed so that 
the intention now is to get them all out 
by July 1. This change of plans touched 
off the soldier demonstrations. 

In rebuilding an Army for 
service, the situation is this: 

Army goal is 1,550,000 men, including 
Air Forces of about 500,000. 

Voluntary enlistments, to 
about 400,000. 

Draft since war end has yielded about 
166,000 men against 250,000 expected. 

About 1,000,000 men are needed be- 
tween now and next July 1 to fill the gap 
that will be left when men who served in 
wartime will all be released, unless they 
have volunteered for further service. 

End of draft May 15 will mean that no 
more than 150,000 can be expected from 
that source. All of the draftees in the 
Army, who may total about 300,000 after 
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veterans are demobilized by July 1, will 
have to be released within six months 
after war is formally ‘terminated. 

Volunteering, therefore, must provide 
about 850,000 more men, over and above 
the present 400,000 volunteers, if Army 
size is to reach 1,550,000 by the time de- 
mobilization of veterans is ended, It must 
rise another 300,000 when draftees who did 
not serve during wartime are released. 

Prospect that the Army will get that 
many by voluntary methods is not bright. 
Prospect that Congress will continue the 
draft indefinitely in peacetime likewise is 
not bright. Universal military training, 
even if approved, is not designed to pro- 
vide men for service outside U.S 

On the Navy side, the outlook is much 
simpler and brighter. 

At war and, the Navy had about 3.460.- 
000 men in séFvice outside Marines and 
Coast Guard. 

Demobilized to date are 1,283,000. 

Veterans still in service total 2,117,000. 
These are to be released by September 1, 
except for men enlisted in the regular 
Navy, who numbered about 300,000 at 
V-J Day. 

Navy thus has demobilized less rapid- 
ly than the Army, but its demobilization 
is on schedule, and, as yet, there has not 
been a flare-up of revolt. 

Volunteering is counted upon to provide 
a postwar naval force of 558,000. Regular 
peacetime Navy now has 432,000 men en- 
listed and has 12,000 draftees. It needs 
to enlist only about 114,000 men by Sep- 
tember, with the monthly rate of enlist- 
ments around 25,000 at present. 
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Marine Corps strength at war end was 
482,000. Of that number, 190,000 have 
been demobilized to date. Marine demobil- 
ization is about on schedule except for 
men in China, and there is much grum- 
bling there. Peacetime Marine strength will 
be about 100,000 men. 

The situation in’ which 

«States finds itself is this: 


the United 
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JULY 1, 1946 


616,000 


JAN. 1, 1946 


As a naval power, the U.S. finds its 
leadership unquestioned. It hina the men 
and ships to maintain control of the seas, 
provided the atomic bomb has not altered 
all past conceptions of naval power. 

As an air power, this country like- 
wise is in a highly favorable position. 
Within the Army, the Air Forces have 
least trouble getting men voluntarily. U.S. 
Air Forces are far in the lead in concep- 
tion of strategic uses of air power, and 
their technological progress is regarded as 
ahead of others. They have the atomic 
bomb and experience in its use. 

As a land power, able to throw its 
weight around in Asia and Europe during 
peacetime, the U.S. finds its position more 
in question. American youths apparently 
are not in a mood to volunteer in large 
numbers for peacetime Army service. That 
fact is complicating jobs already cut out 
for the U.S. Army. Demonstrations 
abroad are advertising this fact to Ger- 
mans and Japanese and to other nations. 

The big question now is whether armed 
forces of nearly 2,200,000 men can be 
raised and maintained in peacetime by 
volunteer methods. That is the military 
force agreed upon by the services and the 
White House as necessary for the jobs 
ahead. Navy, Marines and Air Forces can 
get the volunteers wanted. Army, on past 
experience, faces trouble getting its men. 

Alternatives may be a peacetime draft 
or a revision of ideas concerning the role 
to be filled by the peacetime U.S. Army. 
A revision of ideas may be forced by the 
pressures now building up for a quick 
breakdown of the Army. 
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Commuting by train to and from work is part of 
the busy life of many of the dwellers in America’s 
larger cities. The designers for the future tell us 
that this may be the kind of train in which they'll 
skim along the rails. The light alloys—aluminum 
and magnesium—will play a prominent part in its 
construction and equipment, as they will in count- 
less other new products. If you use—or can use— 
aluminum or magnesium in the things you make, 
Bohn engineers would like to talk to you with a 
view to serving your future requirements. 
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Maneuvering at UNO Assembly: 


Preliminary Tests of Strength 
Little Nations’ Objection to Atomic-Bomb Control by Security Council 


Elections as guide to how 
large and small countries 
line up in world affairs 


This country now is taking part in a 
game of politics on a world-wide scale. 
Opening moves are being made in London, 
where representatives of 51 nations are 
holding the first General Assembly meet- 
ing of the United Nations Organization. 

A flare-up of politics within the U.S. 
delegation touched off the maneuvering. 
This flare-up, related to the atomic bomb, 
soon was settled. Then there were maneu- 
vers among the powers as to whose friends 
would get on the all-important Security 
Council, as to where atomic-energy studies 
are to be controlled, as to which satellites 




















per oR in Buffalo Evening News 
ANOTHER HOUSING CRISIS 
Will some complaints... 
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PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 
The secret ballot won 


of the big nations would get places on the 
various other organs of the new league. 

The dealings of U.S., Britain and Rus- 
sia, which had been carried on in secret 
and backstage, now tend to come out into 
the open. World problems and rivalries 
are to center in the UNO, where, if early 
hopes are realized, they can be handled in 
an orderly and peaceful way. 

The story given here is of major moves 
that are taking shape in this international 
maneuvering, and the line-up on each, so 
far as it can be seen now. 

The atomic-energy question appar- 
ently will bring no disagreement among 
the big powers, but threatens to pre- 
cipitate a battle between the big and 
little powers. U.S., Britain, Russia, China 
and France, all are sponsors of the 
plan framed at Moscow for an Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Under that plan, each 
of the 11 nations of the Security Council 
would name a member of the Commission, 
which would study methods of control and 
report to the Security Council. Some of the 
smaller powers are preparing to fight to 
have the Commission attached to the As- 
sembly instead. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if they can carry their point against 
the combined influence of the Big Five. 

This question is entirely apart from the 
point that was raised by Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, as to the exact 


meaning of several words that were in the 
Moscow plan, but were not in the original 
Truman-Attlee declaration. Those words 
would direct the Commission to “inquire 
into all phases of the problem.” 

Senator Vandenberg, a member of the 
U.S. delegation, wanted to know whether 
those words would empower the Commis- 
sion to demand atomic-bomb secrets of the 
U.S. before airtight methods of control had 
been perfected and agreed upon. He was 
assured by Secretary of State Byrnes that 
no U.S. secrets could be given up without 
the consent of Congress and that the 
added words referred not only to the con- 
trol of atomic energy, but to all other 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Elections. Along with the atomic- 
energy question, a series of elections by the 
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RUSSIANS IN BLACK SEA 
... be ironed out? 
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Assembly delegates is beginning to reveal 
how the various member nations are lin- 
ing up. Each of the big powers is backing 
one or more small nations located in its 
sphere of influence. The small nations, for 
their part, are gathering as much support 
as they can for whatever posts they hope 
to occupy. 

First President of the Assembly is Paul- 
Henri Spaak, of Belgium, who defeated 
Trygve Lie, the Norwegian Foreign Min- 
ister, by a vote of 28 to 23. Mr. Spaak was 
sponsored by Britain. Mr. Lie was spon- 
sored by Russia and had U. S. support. 
Russian delegates tried to get Mr. Lie 
named by acclamation, but Britain asked 
for a secret ballot, and won. 

Places on the Security Council, the 
world’s top steering group, are most highly 
valued of all. Under the United Nations 
Charter, military strength and geographi- 
cal distribution had to be considered in 
election of the six nonpermanent members 
who, together with the Big Five, make up 
this Council. Before the Assembly meeting 
opened, there was general understanding 
that these should include two Latin-Amer- 
ican members, one from the British Do- 
' minions, one from Western Europe, one 
from the Middle East, and one from East- 
ern Europe. The most likely choices were 
said to be Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Neth- 
erlands, Egypt and Poland. Thus, the U.S. 
would get two Latin-American neighbors 
on the Council, Britain would win places 
for two of her satellites—Egypt and the 
Netherlands—and Russia would get a 
place for Poland. Canada is considered 
about equally close to the U.S. and Brit- 
ain, and friendly with Russia as well. 

Economic and Social Council member- 
ships, slated to go to a number of coun- 
tries that are left off the Security Council, 
likewise will reflect the influence of the big 
powers. Assuming that each of the Big 
Five are named to this Council, 13 other 
places remain to be filled. Among the 
Western Hemisphere countries, Peru, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba and Canada are 
being mentioned. 

Trusteeship Council posts are being 
sought by those countries that have special 
interest in the colonial policies of the 
world. Memberships on this Council will 
go automatically to the Big Five powers 
and any others holding trusteeships. In 
addition, from five to nine others will be 
chosen. The U.S. probably will back the 
Philippines for one of these places. 

The Secretary-Generalship is almost 
certain to fall to some representative of a 
small power. Lester B. Pearson, Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States, has 
been an early favorite. Mr. Spaak, of Bel- 
gium, also had been suggested, but he now 
has been elected President of the General 
Assembly. Others mentioned are Mr. Lie, 
of Norway; Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Czechoslovakia, and Eeleo Van 
Kleffens, Foreign Minister of the Nether- 
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lands. Under the Charter, the Secretary- 
General must have the approval of each 
one of the Big Five powers, as well as 
two thirds of the General Assembly. 

Headquarters site will be chosen after 
the committee of selection now in the 
United States returns to London. The 
committee is preparing to recommend six 
sites in the Boston and New York areas. 
but the Assembly, if it so wills, can decide 
on any other. No big-power rivalry on this 
question remains. 

Other controversial questions may 
be postponed to a later meeting of the 
General Assembly, if the present plan to 
confine this session to organization matters 
goes through. In that case, the Assem- 
bly at this time will by-pass the com- 
plaints of Turkey and Iran against Rus- 
sia, the complaints of Syria and Lebanon 
against France and England, and the 
troubles of Java, Palestine and China. 
Meanwhile, there is a chance that the 


g 


hive 


taken against admitting Spain unless the 
Franco Government is replaced. The U.S. 
is reported to be in favor of admitting 
the. others at an early date, but Russia 
may insist on waiting longer. 

While the Assembly is wrestling with all 
these questions, the Security Council is ex- 
pected to go ahead immediately with its 
own organization plans. 

World police force. The task of peace 
enforcement, as provided in the Charter, 
will be undertaken by the Military Staff 
Committee as soon as it is set up under the 
Security Council. Involved in the task are, 
first, some over-all decisions as to the size 
of the armed forces that the various na- 
tions will be asked to contribute; second, 
decisions as to bases and other facilities 
that will be needed; and, third, the draft- 
ing of an agreement or set of agreements, 
pledging these forces and facilities, which 
the member nations will be asked to ratify. 

This phase of UNO’s work is considered 
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UNO’‘S SITE SEEKERS 


GEORGI! SAKSIN 


STOYAN GAVRILOVIC 


GEORGE McANNEY SHUHSI HSU 


... Cities, not big powers, are the rivals 


various disputes, such as that between 
Russia and Turkey over Russia’s desire 
for control of the Dardanelles, may be 
ironed out. 

Admission of neutrals to the UNO, 
however, is likely to come up and may 
precipitate an argument. Among the neu- 
trals that were not invited to the San 
Francisco Conference last spring, but now 
may be interested in joining, are Sweden, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Eire and Spain. 
Any new member must be recommended 
by the Security Council and then be ap- 
proved by two thirds of the General As- 
sembly. A definite stand already has ‘been 


especially urgent, because of the disorders 
and troubles that keep breaking out in 
various parts of the world. Such troubles, 
officials predict, are bound to grow unless 
the Security Council is formed quickly and 
proceeds without delay to perfect ma- 
chinery for settlement of disputes and for 
enforcement of any decisions made. 

If UNO can take over the job of policing 
the world, the U.S. then may be able to 
keep its own military establishment to a 
minimum. That would greatly reduce exe 
penditures from the $7,500,000,000 other- 
wise involved in maintaining an Army and 
Navy totaling 2,100,000 men, as planned. 
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CONGRESS'S REASONS FOR DELAY 
IN PASSING PRESIDENT’S BILLS 


View of Members That Requests Are Too Vague for Quick Action 


Leaders’ inclination to blame 
Mr. Truman’‘s advisers for 
lack of study and steering 


President Truman’s radio appeal to the 
country left both the voters and Congress 
unmoved. Congressional mail is showing 
little evidence of the heat that he asked 
the people to apply. Communications to 
Congress and the White House remained 
at normal proportions. Returning members 
of Congress are showing a disposition to 
ignore the speech. There is no sign that 
speedy action is contemplated on any of 
the measures that Mr. Truman named. 

Instead, relations between Mr. Truman 
and Congress are steadily growing worse. 
The speech only emphasized the differ- 
ences between the two. Friends of the 
President now are beginning to inquire 
into the reasons why Mr. Truman, himself 
a former Senator and familiar with the 
workings of Congress, is failing to get 
along with Congress. His friendships in 
Congress failed to get domestic legislation 
through. His speech is not building up 
much pressure. His friends are asking why. 

The reasons turned up in private talks 
are varied. Each of them accounts for a 
segment of the opposition. When they are 
all put together, they are an effective bar- 
rier against President Truman’s program. 

Obviously, the old North-South split 
still exists in the Democratic Party. A 
coalition of Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans always can block the President. 
But this is only one of the more appar- 
ent reasons. 

Nor does the whole reply lie in the fact 
that a great deal of the legislation that 
Mr. Truman now is pressing for consists of 
economic measures that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had striven in vain to get Con- 
gress to enact. 

The men who are fighting Mr. Truman’s 
hattles for him in the Capitol have man- 
aged to get legislation past both of these 
barriers in the past. They are convinced 
that they could do it again. Congress’s 
own reply as to why Mr. Truman’s legisla- 
tion is ensnarled on Capitol Hill is to point 
directly toward the President himself. 

Leadership qualities. Mr. Truman’s 
own qualities of leadership are being ques- 
tioned on Capitol Hill. Important mem- 
bers of Congress say that the measures 
that Mr. Truman recommends often are 
dealt with by him in vague terms, that the 
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ideas are not thought through and set 
down in specific language. The ground- 
work for the legislation is not clearly and 
cleanly laid. 

These members say that the President 
does not use the power that he has to pull 
support back of his measures and drive 
them through. He does not do enough nose 
counting in advance. He counts too much 
upon good fellowship and too little upon 
political power. Not enough planning is 
done in advance. Either he does not have 


of Texas, and House Majority Leader 
McCormack, of Massachusetts—see Mr. 
Truman weekly when Congress is in ses- 
sion. But they are finding that he is little 
inclined to listen to their advice. He did 
not discuss with them his plans for a radio 
appeal to the people to put the heat on 
Congress. Their first word of his plans 
came after the decision was made. 

Other failures to take his friends on 
Capitol Hill into his confidence have led to 
misunderstandings, Senator Carl Hatch, of 

New Mexico, is an old friend 











of the President’s. Yet, when 
the President decided to 
name Representative Clinton 
P. Anderson, of New Mexico, 
to his Cabinet, he neither 
asked the advice of Senator 
Hatch nor informed him in 
advance of that decision. 

A little later, Mr. Truman 
decided to appoint Raymond 
S. McKeough of Illinois, a 
former Middle Western di- 
rector of the Political Action 
Committee, to the Maritime 
Commission. But he neither 
asked the advice of nor in- 
formed Senator Scott Lucas, 
of Illinois, in advance that he 
was going to name Mr. Mc- 
Keough. The nomination ran 
into considerable difficulty in 
the Senate before it was con- 
firmed, not because Senator 
Lucas was opposed to it but 
because he had no chance to 
prepare the ground for it. 








—Carlisle in New York Tribune 


LOCKING HORNS 


the right political assistants around him in 
the White House, or he listens to the 
wrong ones. That is the congressional view. 

Deaf ear to Congress. Beyond this, 
Democrats in Congress are finding that the 
President has little disposition to ask them 
for advice or to confide in them. There are 
two groups in Congress that see the Presi- 
dent often. One is a group of senatorial 
friends. Their meetings are social. They do 
not discuss pending problems. The other 
comprises the congressional leaders of Mr. 
Truman’s party. 

The congressional Big Four—Senate 
Majority Leader Barkley, of Kentucky; 
Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, president 
pro tem of the Senate; Speaker Rayburn, 


These are small matters, 
but they are not isolated 
cases. And the effect is cumu- 
lative. Members of Congress who thought 
that they knew Harry Truman on a first- 
name basis, from having worked with him 
and from having spent sociable evenings 
with him, are finding that they did not 
know him as well as they thought. 

Hazy legislation. Often President 
Roosevelt was criticized for sending al- 
ready written legislation to Capitol Hill. 
Members of Congress complained that the 
White House was trying to write its own 
ticket. Mr. Truman has tried to side-step 
this complaint by simply sending up rec- 
ommendations to Congress and leaving the 
committees to write the legislation. 

But the drafting of legislation by Con- 
gress is a long and slow process. First, 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


NEW LIAISON MAN 


there are hearings in which the views of 
all groups affected by the legislation are 
collected. Then a bill is drafted which takes 
into consideration the interests of the vari- 
ous groups. For any President who wants 
specific and pointed legislation, quickly, 
the process is slow and unsatisfactory. 
By careful advance planning, Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to get most of his 
measures through Congress. This planning 
went so far as to decide in advance what 
committees in Congress would handle the 
measures. Rarely, if ever, did Roosevelt 
legislation get routed to a committee 
whose membership could have been shown 
by a casual study to be opposed to such 
legislation even before the members got it. 
That has happened to Mr. Truman. 
Tired leaders. Mr. Truman’s leaders 
in Congress are tired. They sought to per- 
suade him not to call Congress back into 
session after the war ended. Some thought 
that a longer vacation for Congress, with 
the members in closer contact with the 
voters, would tend to give quicker legisla- 
tion. But Congress was called back. 
Now, minus the careful planning and 
spadework that used to precede legisla- 
tion, and convinced that Mr. Truman is 
ignoring the advice of the men who know 
Congress best, his congressional leaders are 
troubled and discouraged. Senator Barkley 
has been in poor health. His wife is gravely 
ill. And Speaker Rayburn disagrees with 
the President on several points of his pro- 
gram. The disagreement is private, however. 
The Speaker sought to convince Mr. 
Truman that the Full Employment bill 
drawn up ‘by the House would give all of 
the substantial benefits that might be 


hoped for from the Senate measure. It cre-- 


ates an agency to collect information and 
set up a budget to meet unemployment 
needs. The only thing missing, the Speaker 
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argued, is a declaration that it is the obli- 
gation of the Government to provide jobs 
for all who want to work. But Mr. Tru- 
ma is demanding the Senate bill. 
Downtown advisers. Democrats in 
Congress are questioning the capacity of 
some of the advisers with whom Mr. Tru- 
man has surrounded himself. They regard 
George Allen, now an important presiden- 
tial aide, as a pleasant companion, a good 
storyteller, but as a man with little politi- 
cal experience and virtually no knowledge 
of the technical workings of Congress. 
Among Mr. Truman’s partisans on Cap- 
itol Hill, there is a disposition to blame the 
caliber of the presidential advisers for the 
casual manner in which tough problems are 
tossed into Congress with the demand for 
quick passage. They recall that Mr. Roose- 
velt used to pave the way for much of his 





—Harris & Ewing 
..- AND FOR THE SENATOR 
+ » - proportions continued normal 


important legislation by having nationally 
recognized experts make lengthy studies. 

By the time a measure reached Con- 
gress, every angle of the legislation would 
have been explored, the replies to any 
question would be ready, publicity would 
have been fed out to create a public de- 
mand for it, and the work in Congress 
would be fairly simple. 

Members of Congress say that one of 
the reasons some of Mr. Truman’s meas- 
ures are bound up in committees is that 
the best minds in the Capitol have not 


























—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


WHOSE BULL IS IT, ANYWAY? 


been able to work out an effective ap- 
proach to the measures requested. 

New Deal leftovers. Adding to these 
difficulties is the type of legislation that is 
involved. The Full Employment bill, a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, many other measures that Mr. 
Truman is trying to get through deal with 
matters that split Congress before the ad- 
vent of Mr. Truman. Mr. Roosevelt, him- 
self, had gotten little such legislation 
through since the purge campaign of 1938, 

Economic and labor legislation stands at 
the dividing line between the Southern and 
the Northern Democrats. At this point, 
the two groups usually can work out a 
coalition. Only by most careful advance 
preparations are the Democratic leaders 
ever able to wedge a measure of a social or 
economic type through Congress. 

Election year. Now Congress is head- 
ing for an election. The first primaries are 
only four months away. Every member of 
the House takes his political future in 
hand when he touches most of the meas 
ures that Mr. Truman is asking for. Only 
the clearly demonstrated needs and moods 
of each member’s own district are likely 
to be dealt with in the months just ahead 

If strikes level off and no tremendous 
public pressure develops, the President’ 
request for fact-finding boards is likely to 
stay where it is. Both labor and manage: 
ment are opposed to the measure. In its 
own good time, Congress will pass the Ful 
Employment measure. The Fair Employ: 
ment Practice bill is heading for a fill 
buster in the Senate. Only Republican sup; 
port for a petition can pry it out of com 
mittee to the House floor. 

Mr. Truman’s troubles with Congres 
are only in the first chapter. Many mor 
of them lie ahead. For Congress is ques 
tioning his capacity for leadership. 
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st If Your Company Plans to Expand in the East 


Let New York State’s NEW BUSINESS- 
INFORMATION SERVICE furnish the facts 
you will need! For details, send coupon below! 


H™ is a time-saver. A trouble-saver. A money-saver. 
A unique business-information service by the State of 
New York—offered to you absolutely free! This service can 
help you locate plant sites or factory space. It can give you 
necessary information on materials, labor, transportation, 
utilities—a wide range of market data—other information 





of specific interest to your company—“‘tailor-made” to meet 


your particular needs! 


Put this service to work for you in finding the ideal loca- 


tion for your company! Get full details on how it can be of 
use. Have the coupon below filled out and mailed today! 
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YOUR TREES... 


More than 700 Davey Tree 


Surgeons have been in the 





armed forces, (an abnormal 
percentage out of 1,000 men). Gradually 
they are coming back. They are good 


men. Soon they will be able to render 


JOHN DAVEY 
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expert healing service to thousands of 
fine trees, neglected during war years. The 
Davey organization is getting back to its 
pre-war stride. It will not be very long 
until your trees may once more have the 


reliable service of Davey Tree Surgeons. 


Founder of Tree Surgery 


1846-1923 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - 


KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, PRESIDENT 
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Industry‘s Rise in Northwest: 
Outlook for Further Expansion 


Signs of Trouble in Reduction of Timber and Fishing Resources 


Plans to provide housing 
and jobs for 2,000,000 
people who came in war 


Seattle, Wash. 

The Pacific Northwest is booming now. 
Cities are teeming with people. Farm out- 
put is setting new records. Lumbering is 
on the threshold of one of its great pe- 
riods. Fishing is busy and _ prosperous. 
Shipping is picking up now, and getting 
ready for big things in foreign trade. 
There is an outward atmosphere of hearty, 
prosperous good times. 

But trouble signs are appearing in the 
area, one of the greatest natural-resource 
reservoirs of the country. The industrial 
future is uncertain. Many of the big war 
plants are shut down. Some salmon runs 
are tapering off. Timber supplies have 
passed their peak. Unemployment now 
stands at 400,000 and may reach a million. 

Men and jobs. Meanwhile, the Pacific 
Northwest faces the problem of providing 
adequate homes and jobs for a 2,000,000 
population increase that came with the 
war. That population gives all indica- 
tions of becoming permanent. More than 
75 per cent of the people who moved to 
the Northwest for war jobs are still here, 
even though their jobs are gone. 

What the area does with its new popu- 
lation, industrial opportunities and raw 
materials is important to the entire na- 
tion. A firsthand survey by a member of 
the Board of Editors of The United States 
News shows this situation: 

Industry. The Northwest has an abun- 
dance of raw materials and a superabun- 
dance of cheap power. The war gave it 
new advantages toward industrialization: 
larger labor forces and markets on the one 
hand, new plants on the other. But the 
market is not large enough to accom- 
modate the industrial growth the North- 
west wants. Meanwhile, it looks for uses 
for its plant facilities. 

Aircraft production is on a small scale, 
comparatively, employing only a fraction 
of the workers it used in wartime. 

Shipbuilding is down to 25 per cent of 
peak war work. More layoffs are coming. 


Aluminum. The Northwest can produce . 


enormous amounts of aluminum. It has the 
advantage of abundant cheap power from 
the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system. But 
the U.S. now can produce four times the 
aluminum it seems likely to use. Only a 
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stock-piling program would make it feasi- 
ble to operate Government-owned plants of 
the Northwest, now shut down. Even that 
would not provide large employment. 

It is finished-product manufacturing 
that makes big employment, and the 
Northwest is anxious to make everything, 
from pots and pans to parlor cars. But 
this field is not so dependent on cheap 
and abundant power; thus the Northwest 
is up against entrenched competition from 
established fabricators of the East, Mid- 
west and Southwest. 

Small-scale industry is growing gradu- 
ally. Frozen foods and canning are ex- 





GIANTS OF THE NORTHWEST 


in the mountain streams above Coulee 
have been educated to spawn instead in 
the river below the dam. But there is a 
question whether the transfer causes some 
to die after they swim out to sea. Stream 
pollution or overfishing may be retarding 
the salmon. Whatever the cause, the Co- 
lumbia River run is dropping. The big salm- 
on catch now is in Alaskan waters and 
in the Fraser River of British Columbia: 
Tuna catches, méanwhile, increase year- 
ly in Oregon and Washington. In Oregon, 
the albacore tuna has supplanted salmon 
as the mainstay of commercial fishing. 
Lumber has good short-term prospects. 





... the long-range outlook is cloudy 


panding. Lumber is being used in regional 
manufacturing. 

Fishing. Commercial fishing, tradition- 
al in the Northwest, is busy and impor- 
tant. Its future presents many problems. 

Salmon runs on the Columbia River are 
diminishing. The ingenious “fish ladders,” 
built to coax bluebacks and Chinooks 
around the Bonneville Dam, work fairly 
well, although some young fish get caught 
in the generators. Grand Coulee, 400 miles 
farther upstream, offers more serious prob- 
lems. The salmon that formerly spawned 


Most of the labor strife has vanished. 
The acute labor shortage is ended. Pulp 
and paper production is expanding. 

Overcutting. But the long-range outlook 
is cloudy. Timber supplies are dwindling. 
During the war, timber was cut twice as 
fast as the forest can grow. Now the at- 
tention is centering on means of making 
the forest last. 

Conservation. More and more is being 
done to renew the forests. Utilization is 
increasing. Hydraulic barkers, now in use, 
save for industry 15 per cent of the lum- 
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ber which once went for cheap fuel. By- 
product uses also are developing, includ- 
ing the production of plastics, alcohol, 
carbon and chemicals. 

Agriculture, greatly expanded in war, 
is sure of another good year in 1946 and 
probably for several years to come. Wash- 
ington State doubled its output of food be- 
tween 1939 and 1944. Now there is little or 
no slackening. The region is pouring out 
quantities of apples and other fruits, live- 
stock, hay, potatoes and other vegetables. 

Chemurgic processes, held back by 
war, now are going ahead. Glucose from 
wheat and potatoes, for example, is com- 
ing into use as an industrial material. 

Irrigation is spreading as cheap power 
becomes available for pumping. 

New farms will be developed from 
reclamation projects. The Columbia Basin, 
for example, is counted on to turn several 
million acres of arid and semiarid lands 
into productive areas. 

Shipping, just restarting on a small 
scale, has important possibilities. Shipping 
lines want to get surplus war vessels. They 
expect to fill the vacuum left by destruc- 
tion of the Japanese commercial fleets. 

Export goods are being developed for 
such territories as China and Siberia. The 
big volume is expected to be in materials 
for reconstruction and agriculture. 

Import prospects are getting attention, 
too. The U.S. is expected to buy much tin, 
vegetable oils, coffee, spices, newsprint 
and other foreign products which North- 
west shippers hope to handle. Rebuilding 
of foreign trade is to take a long time. 

The cities and regions of the Northwest 
face varying problems. Here is a glance 
at the more important areas: 

Seattle, anxious for industry, is cham- 
pioning the move to get the aluminum 
plants operating again. For Seattle the 
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—lInterior Dept. 


... could cheap power tempt the fabricators? 


problem is real: War increased her popu- 
lation 20 per cent to 601,000. Now Boeing 
aircraft plants employ a trifling fraction of 
the numbers used in war. Shipyard em- 
ployment is dwindling. Seattle has 45,000 
unemployed now, and the figure will grow 
as veterans come home. 

Portland is up against the same prob- 
lem. Almost 100,000 people poured in 
during war, most of them to build ships. 
The jobs are gone now, but fewer than a 
third of the war workers have left. The 


_Tesult is 30,000 jobless. Many Portland- 


ers hope for a quick start on construction 
work to ease the situation. Others would 
be happier if the war workers went back 
where they came from. 

Tacoma, Wash., houses one of the big 





—Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 
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aluminum plants, now idle. Job fluctua- 
tions in this city, however, have not been 
so great as in some other areas. Between 
the end of the war and the end of 1945 
about 5,000 workers were laid off, aecord- 
ing to Government figures, but more than 
enough job opportunities awaited them in 
other fields. 

Vancouver, Wash., a shipbuilding cen- 
ter, is losing pay rolls and gaining unem- 
ployed. It wants federal aid for public 
works to fill the job gap. 

Bremerton employment has a cushion in 
the big Navy base, still busy. 

Spokane, in the interior, has escaped 
with relatively small layoffs. It will lose 
military installations, but has good pros- 
pects in lumber, lead and agriculture. 

San Francisco Bay area faces big re- 
adjustments. Population went from 1,461,- 
000 to about 2,000,000 in wartime. Bay 
cities, anxious to stay big, encourage new 
residents to remain. They are seeking in- 
dustrial expansion to provide the jobs. 

Alaska, with almost inexhaustible natu- 
ral resources, may be the next goal of 
many people newly attracted to the North- 
west. Right now Alaska has few jobs and 
no housing to offer pioneers, and prices 
are high, But its boosters are counting on 
a boom in the years ahead. 

Northwest future, over-all, comes down 
to this: The stand-bys of lumbering and 
fishing, prosperous now, face an uncer- 
tain long-range future unless something 
can be done to preserve these resources. 
Agriculture is assured of long-term pros- 
perity, but it, and kindred employment, 
cannot provide enough jobs for the 2,000,- 
000 population increase. Industrial ex- 
pansion may be the answer. For that, the 
long-term prospects are good, but the 
transition period will be difficult, and may 
last for years. 
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What the name 
Levelcoat’ 


means to you 


KIMBERLY | 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* TRADE 


MARK 


To printers, advertisers and other buyers of printing paper, 
“Levelcoat” is the identification of Kimberly-Clark’s complete 
line of fine papers. But more than that, it is the assurance of 
uniform, sterling quality. 

For if you have ever visited the Kimberly-Clark mills, 
you know that every shipment bearing the Levelcoat label 
has been thoroughly tested and approved. Exacting scientific 
controls, as continuous as the manufacturing process itself, 
rigidly maintains a standard of unexcelled quality. The smooth- 
ness, the brightness, the printability achieved through research 
and experiment is present in every run of Levelcoat. 

Thus, “Levelcoat” is more than a name . . . it is the sym- 
bol of Kimberly-Clark integrity. It is a promise of the finest 
in printing paper. 
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MISSOURI 


Main Corridor 


of the Southwest 


The Katy affords free and easy 
flow of manufactured goods 
to domestic markets through 
the two northern gateways of 
Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and to world markets and 
coastal areas through the three 
major Texas ports of Houston, 
Texas City and Galveston. 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, 
M‘ALESTER 


GREENVILLE 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS City 
GALVESTON 








You can win the approval of yourfirm, The pioneer railroad which first f 
and recognition for yourself by being _ blazed a steel trail from the North into 1 
one of the forward-looking executives _ this land of industrial opportunity is P 
to first investigate, then advocate the the Katy—a closely-knit, friendly a 
attractive profit possibilities of a plant Class 1 railroad, devoted exclusively b 
or branch in the new Industrial South- _to the service and development of its i 
west. strategically-located Southwestern a 
For here is a land offering every op- corridor. The Katy serves the South- a 
portunity for commercial expansion west well because it knows the South- 
...a land flowing with vast and west well. This is why Katy’s In- “ 
varied reserves of raw materials for | dustrial Research Staff is in a unique “ 
nearly every type of industry. Here position to furnish essential data, m 
you'll find power, water, fuel in cheap quickly and in confidence, to help you tr 
abundance ...a climate that is mild, | and your firm plan to relocate or ex- Send for Free Booklet ca 
healthful and friendly year’round... pand in this most favored area. For a quick introduction to this : 
willing native labor sharpened by Write Industrial Development Dept., amazing region send for booklet, hs 
wartime skills... rich home markets Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. “The Industrial Southwest,” load- a 
of progressive people going places _Louis 1, Mo., or Katy Building, Dallas - with information on population, Me 
& 2 ousing, climate, native resources n 
and buying things. 2, Texas. and industrial opportunities in the ch 
2 ; ; Katy-served trading areas destined to 
~When you ship or travel southwest—remember Katy for greatest peacetime prosperity. 
sh 
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LOW STOCKS OF BASIC FOODS 


Unexpected Wheat Shortage That Means Hunger in Many Lands 


Drop in U.S. mills’ reserve 
as exports divert supplies 
and transport is jammed 


The world is beginning to scrape bot- 
tom in its stocks of basic foods. Even 
foods which were abundant during the 
war have suddenly become scarce, and 
promise to remain so throughout this year 
and probably the next. 

Of all such foods, wheat was the one that 
everybody, a few short weeks ago, said 
would be ample for all needs. U.S. farmers 
smashed all records by turning out two 
billion-bushel wheat crops in a row, last 
year and the year before. Another crop of 
this size may come along this year, if the 
weather is good. Yet Government officials 
here and abroad now say the gap between 
world needs and world supplies of wheat is 
so wide as to be critical. So the comfort- 
able feeling that wheat, at least, would be 
available to fend off starvation in Europe 
and prevent serious political unrest can 
no longer be held. 

Evidence of a tight wheat situation 
has been accumulating within the United 
States. Heavy export demand has sucked 
wheat out of major milling centers faster 
than replacements have come from the 
farms. Millers’ stocks in some areas are 
down to a 25-day supply, instead of the 
normal 100. 

Nevertheless, more wheat moved from 
farms to mills and terminals during the 
last six months than in any comparable 
period on record. Wheat now left on farms, 
about one third of the big 1945 crop, faces 
both a heavy export demand and an un- 
usually strong demand for wheat as feed. 
Much of this wheat on farms is in areas 
where long and difficult transportation is 
involved. 

As it is, rail and truck transport has 
not been able to keep up with the volume of 
wheat that has left the farm. Heavy troop 
movements west of Chicago have side- 
tracked grain trains. Gondolas and _ box- 
cars far wheat. and locomotives to haul 
wheat trains have been at a premium. 
Blizzards and cold weather have delayed 
trains. Labor difficulties, and shortages of 
seamen, have interfered. One day last week 
in New. York Harbor, 100 ships were an- 
chored in midstream waiting for a chance 
to unload. 

To transportation difficulties and to 
shortages of wheat at U.S. mills there is 
now added a sudden and sharp increase in 
the demand for United States wheat 
abroad. Official United States export goal 
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for the current six months is now an- 
nounced to be 225,000.000 bushels, com- 
pared with actual shipments of 170,000,- 
000 bushels during the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1945. 

Special measures are required to 
meet this goal. The Combined Food Board 
has had to begin rationing wheat to the 
importing countries. Exporting countries, 
meanwhile, are working for agreement 
among themselves as to how much each 
can supply for export. Within the U.S., 
a special governmental committee is at 
work establishing priorities for wheat in 
rail transportation, allocating more cars 
and locomotives, and supervising rail 


UNRRA had planned for. Paying custom- 
ers like France have come in with similar 
increases in import requests. In the Far 
East, in addition, rice supply has turned 
out to be smaller than expected, making it 
necessary to ship wheat to the Far East to 
make up some of the rice deficiency. 
Wheat surpluses, in the face of this 
stepped-up demand, have melted away. 
Not even the huge resources of the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina combined can supply, between now 
and June 30, the 637,500,000 bushels re- 
quested by the importing countries. The 
most the exporting countries can sup- 
ply, United States officials estimate, is 





BREAD IN EUROPE 
+». political weapon 


movement of wheat from farm to shipside. 

Causes. Back of these special measures 
which suddenly have made wheat a top 
governmental problem is a series of recent 
official discoveries. 

Drought in Europe and North Africa 
last summer, it is now realized, re- 
duced wheat production much more seri- 
ously than most observers estimated at 
the time. Countries normally self-sufficient, 
like France, and even areas normally ex- 
porters of wheat. like North Africa and the 
Danube Basin, now ask for heavy imports. 

Import needs, therefore are much higher 
than when the importing countries esti- 
mated them last autumn. Countries de- 
pendent on the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration are asking 
for 25 to 30 per cent more wheat than 


450.000.000 bushels, of which the United 
States is to provide half. 

The shortage. There is, thus, a gap 
of 187,500,000 bushels of wheat between 
what Europe and Asia need and what they 
can hope to get. Whether this gap will 
spell starvation and political unrest remains 
to be seen. What is certain is-that wheat 
now has become a political weapon of great 
power. 

What is also certain is that wheat, 
more than ever the staff of life in much 
of Europe. has abruptly changed from 
a reassuring surplus to a disturbing 
shortage. Relied on throughout the war 
as the one food that the world could 
use to sustain life when other food stocks 
ran short, even wheat now has joined 
the long list of searcities. 
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4 “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
= ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
ae tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. Thy 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecay 










“Fact-finding” as practiced by the board of three 
appointed by President Truman to inquire into the 
strike at the General Motors plants turns out not to 
be “fact-finding” at all but old-fashioned mediation 
with a new wrinkle. . 

Instead of passing proposals back and forth pri- 
vately between the parties as heretofore, the new 
technique is to make a study of the controversy and 
then offer publicly a basis for settlement to be con- 
sidered by both sides. 

The assumption underlying this course is that the 
American people will read the pronouncement and 
accept it almost with the finality that attaches to a 
judicial decision. 

The question really turns on how much weight can 
be given to the report itself and whether on its face it 
is a fair and equitable solution. 

.« Unfortunately, the General Motors report shows the 
effects of lack of time in preparation and an absence 
of judicial balance. One can agree with the recom- 
mendations at the end as perhaps expedient and yet 
fail to find in the report itself any conclusive evidence 
which reveals the reasoning used in arriving at the 
result recommended. Here, for example, is a concrete 
instance of contradiction. The report says: 

“The situation as reported to us may be sum- 
marized by saying that if General Motors were to 
make a wage adjustment limited to 1314 cents it 
would fall definitely into the lower group of em- 
ployers who have been granting wage increases, 
and that if it were to make an adjustment of 16 
cents or more it would be in the category of the 
highest-paying employers and in the position of 
leadership of American industry which it has 
occupied in the past. In earning capacity, and in 
prospects for profitable and continuous maximum 
production, it is outstanding among American 
corporations. We stress this fact not as a ground 
in and of itself for establishing a wage increase, 
but as a significant element which may properly 
be taken into account in determining the full 
weight to be attached to the factors of cost-of- 
living, reduction of weekly hours and down- 
grading and demotions.” 

Contradictions in report: One would gather from 
the above that if General Motors agreed to an increase 
in hourly earnings of 16 cents, it would win the ap- 
plause of the President’s “fact-finding” board and that 


EXPERIMENT IN MEDIATION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


‘ing, if any, which prompted the Board to recommend 


all would be well. But only 50 words further down, 
and without explanation, the Board abruptly makes 
the following recommendation: 

“Taking into account all the circumstances, the 
Board has concluded that a general wage increase 
of 191% cents, or 6 cents above the Company’s offer, 
would be fair and consistent with the public inter- 
est in the maintenance of a stabilized economy.” 
Where are the “facts” which caused a presidential 

board to leap from an increase of 16 cents to 19% 
cents an hour, which becomes an increase of 24 cents 
and 29% cents, respectively, for overtime? The Board 
says frankly that the anticipated fraction of overtime 
to be worked and additional straight-time increases of 
191% cents an hour “would make up the entire loss of 
earnings from reduction of the war-time hours worked 
in 1944.” The public is entitled to the economic reason- 


one rate in its concluding paragraph and a different 
rate in another part of the same report. 

Public utility status? The contradiction is regret- 
table. With due respect to the conscientious men who 
made up the panel—Lloyd Garrison, Judge Stacy and 
Milton Eisenhower—it must be said that their re- 
port is not a good example either of “fact-finding” 
or mediation. 

There is, for instance, no explanation as to what is 
meant by the statement that an increase of 19% 
cents “would be fair and consistent with the public 
interest in the maintenance of a stabilized economy.” 

Does this mean that the Board feels all industry 
must now be viewed as in the class of public utilities 
and that governmental boards are to determine what 
profit or return on an investment is “in the public 
interest”? If so, the end of the competitive era is at 
hand and a fascistic system of State control of industry 
as well as wages looms as a sequel. 

The Board would have been on sounder ground if it 
had confined itself to the pattern of mediation custom- 
ary in labor disputes, which is to draft a proposal that 
can be offered to both sides but not to base it on any 
factor except the age-old urge to compromise when 
economic war begins to be injurious to both sides. 

Already the union has probably lost in the expense 
of conducting a strike of 200,000 men as much as the 
members can gain by the wage increase for more than 
a year. The company, too, has probably lost heavily. 
What is sorely needed is experienced mediators who 
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“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 





have been settled that way in the past. 


would be interrogated by union lawyers at the hearings 
and be asked intimate questions about its production 
schedules or plans and thus would be compelled, in 
effect, to tell all its competitors exactly how it pro- 
poses to maintain its position of leadership. 

So we find that the Board, after getting all the data 
it says it needed, made some “assumptions,” talked 
these over with “informed Federal officials” and then 
said it was all right for the corporation to pay 16 
cents more an hour and also that it was all right to 
pay 1914 cents an hour more. 

Many of us who have been urging legislation to 
create “fact-finding” boards had in mind a different 
approach—namely, that the Board would make an 
exhaustive inquiry of its own into everything, includ- 
ing the politics of the unions which all too often help 
to bring on excessive demands, and would conduct 
also a thorough investigation of the facts offered by the 
company. Then the Board could indicate to the public 
the extent to which the claims were supported or 
unsupported and would turn over to an experienced 
mediation panel the task of trying to reconcile con- 
flicting views in a mediation conference operated as 
a supplement to collective bargaining. 

To attempt to hold mediation in public is merely to 


VOLTAIRE 
other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
“Fact-finding” board’s report in General Motors case is 


contradictory—Changing conditions invalidate “ability to pay” 
theory—Inflation spiral starts with wage and price increases. 


can in the course of give-and-take conversations, with- 
out the fanfare of public hearings, find a way to bring 
agreement. Thousands of important labor disputes 


As for “fact-finding” legislation, the board appointed 
in the General Motors case has probably delivered a 
death blow to the President’s original plan. Mr. 
Truman went off half-cocked in the “ability to pay” 
controversy. For the Board in the General Motors case 
now says boldly that it had no need for any more 
information from the company and did not ask for any. 

“‘Opening the books.” From the standpoint of a 
publicity battle, of course, the corporation made a 
mistake in saying it would not “open its books.” It 
might have made a different gesture, but anyone who 
knows the truth about these matters knows that the 
so-called “books” do not contain the estimates of 
production or the analytical judgment on which pro- 
duction programs are based. As for profits, all this in- 
formation was already available to the Board through 
the files of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and in the other public records of company earnings. 

What the corporation evidently feared was that it 





encourage speechmaking for the benefit of ambitious 
union politicians or to make a record for the stock- 
holders who are behind management. Negotiations 
cannot be conducted successfully by a town meeting 
or press conference. 

The best machinery for handling labor disputes is 
that which is embodied in the Railway Labor Act, 
which does not provide just one “fact-finding” board 
but a series of steps in which mediation as well as 
“fact-finding” play their rightful part. 

Effect of steel price: The difficulty in relying on sta- 
tistics alone in endeavoring to effect a settlement is that 
conditions change almost constantly. Thus the board 
which examined the General Motors strike controversy 
would have to concede soon that an increase in the price 
of steel—which is being made this very week—could 
materially alter the costs to the makers of motor cars. 
For steel is a large item in an automobile. Perhaps the 
Board thought that an increase in steel prices would 
justify the auto manufacturers in getting an increase 
later in the prices of automobiles. Unhappily that is 
the trend of the hour. Says the Board: 

“In conformity with this national policy, the 
Board has felt obligated to satisfy itself that any 
wage adjustment which it recommends will not, 
if adopted, have inflationary price consequences. 
The Board, however, has not undertaken to as- 
sume the functions of OPA or to suggest that the 
Company is not free to exercise any rights to seek 
price relief which existing regulations may permit.” 
There’s the crux of the whole business. The “fact- 

finding” board rationalizes on the basis of the facts of 
a month ago that there will be no inflationary price 
consequences and then washes its hands of the price 
problem as affected by new prices in steel and passes 
the buck to the OPA, which in turn now takes orders 
from President Truman. 

So the wage spiral influences the price spiral and in 
the end inflation eats its way into the earning power 
of the worker and the fixed incomes of those widows 
and orphans and citizens generally who can get no in- 
creases in wages for their savings—the product of 
labor and thrift of past decades. 

This is a conspicuous illustration of how we are 
losing the battle against inflation. The answer is to 
freeze wages and prices until industrial reconversion 
has been completed and work schedules can be ad- 
justed to the maximum requirements of production. 

























HE STRIKE SITUATION in this country is 

reaching a turning point. The number of 
workers leaving their jobs could shoot up 
to 1,500,000 almost immediately, or it 
could drop quickly to the rate that pre- 
vailed during or immediately after the 
war. Decisions on wages and prices that 
now are being made in a few major indus- 
tries hold the key to the future. 

Headlines have given the impression 
that huge numbers of workers have been 
on strike during recent months. The Picto- 
gram gives an actual picture of just how 
many workers took part in new strikes in 
1945, month by month. The figures are 
based on preliminary estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Before the war ended, the number of 
workers going out on strike during any 
one month of 1945 ranged from a low of 
46,000 in January to a high of 328,000 in 
June. Time lost from strikes varied from 
184,000 man-days in January to 2,210,000 
man-days in May. Measured against time 
worked, the loss of working time was 
fractional and was comparable to time 
lost during other war months of the 1942-44 
period. 

After war's end, the strike curve turned 
sharply upward. The situation was this: 

In September, there were 550 new 
strikes, involving 460,000 workers. Man- 
days of idleness climbed to 3,675,000. 

In October, the number of new strikes 
dropped to 455, but the number of workers 
involved shot up to 560,000, highest total 
for any single month of the year. Time 
lost from strikes also was the highest of 
any 1945 month—7,800,000 man-days. 

In November, 180,000 General Motors 
workers struck for higher pay, but the 
total number of workers involved in new 
strikes dropped to 405,000 from the 560,- 
000 of October. Time lost remained high, 
totaling 6,100,000 man-days. 

In December, the number of workers 
taking part in new strikes dropped to ap- 
proximately 50,000, lowest figure of the 
year, but General Motors workers con- 
tinued on strike, and, as a result, working 
time lost climbed to the second highest 
total of the year, 7,500,000 man-days. 

January, 1946, is a question-mark 
month. If all the workers threatening to 
strike actually left their jobs, the number 
of workers involved could more than 
treble the highest monthly figure for 1945. 
However, all signs now point to a break in 
the strike situation that can bring a quick 
settlement in most of the major industries 
where wage disputes have arisen. Thus, 
the country apparently is to get by the 
present period without the paralyzing 
strikes that seemed imminent not long ago. 
It may be only a breathing spell. 
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President's Week. 


POSTWAR JOBS FOR OUR TROOPS 


Belief of Mr. Truman That U. S. Forces Must Help Keep the Peace 


Program to stop walkouts 
and regain the good will 
of labor before elections 


Right in the middle of his troubles with 
strikes, prices and Congress, President 
Truman is catching the complaints of 
homesick soldiers who want to return to 
this country. The cry for demobilization is 
reaching into the White House. 

The President was busily engaged in 
hunting for a formula that would shut off 
the rising tide of strikes and meet the 
demands of labor when American soldiers 
all around the world began their series of 
demonstrations to point up their demand 
to be allowed to go home. 

As the protests spread and funds were 
collected for advertisements urging the 
resignation of Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, both the President and Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Army Chief of Staff, took cognizance 
of the situation in statements. 

Demobilization program. General 
Eisenhower said the forces could not be 
demobilized faster than Selective Service 
could provide replacements, now that the 
minimum strength is being reached. He 
said the protesting soldiers were good men 


who had performed magnificently while 
the fighting was going on, but who now 
are homesick. General Eisenhower also 
said no mass disciplinary action is con- 
templated. 

The President said he had made a re- 
study of Army and Navy demobilization 
procedures and was convinced that the 
services are disbanding their forces as fast 
as possible. He said the task is a big one 
and that the nation must assume its full 
share of responsibility for keeping the 
peace and destroying the war potential of 
the hostile nations. 

The Army already has discharged more 
than half of its 8,300,000 men, Mr. 
man said, the Navy has sent about 1,250,- 
000 of its 3,500,000 back to civil life, the 
Marine Corps has discharged 183,000 of its 
486,000 and the Coast Guard has demobi- 
lized over 74,000 of its 180,000 men. (See 
page 15.) 

“The wonder is not that some of our 
soldiers, sailors and marines are not yet 
home, but that so many are already back 
at their own firesides,” the President said. 

Congress. More than statements will 
be needed to quiet Congress, however. 
Many members long have been critical of 
the demobilization program. Already, an 
inquiry is starting. Many of the spoken 


—Berryman in Washington Star 


FROM THE LOOKS OF THINGS, 
MR: PRESIDENT, THE ONLY PEOPLE 
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protests of the soldiers bore a potent 
threat to rnembers of Congress that dire 
things will happen in the voting next 
November. 

Even before they recessed, some mem- 
bers were pressing for a declaration that 
the war is ended. The clamor will be loud- 
er now that Congress is in session again 
and the members tackle the program that 
Mr. Truman is presenting in his message 
on the state of the nation. 

What the President is looking for in 
that program is the material that will 
hasten reconversion, will push the nation 
along to the good times he has been hop- 
ing for, and will firmly cement labor 
support to the Democratic Party in this 
autumn’s elections. Without that support, 
the Democrats stand to lose control of 
Congress. 

Labor disputes are clogging the whole 
reconversion program, Mr. Truman wants 
to get them settled and he wants to win 
back the good will of labor, whose leaders 
have been saying harsh things about him 
since he proposed to create fact-finding 
boards. With that in mind, he has been 
hunting for a formula that would enable 
him to hold prices in line on necessities 
and still would permit heavy-goods indus- 
tries to raise wages. 

The President now thinks he may have 
found a formula that will permit that. 
He is agreeing to a rise in the price of 
steel. Price rises also are in prospect for 
heavy-goods industries for which steel is 
the basic raw material. But this enables 
the President to keep a fairly firm grip on 
the prices of necessities. 

At the outset of the new session of Con- 
gress, the Administration will begin to put 
new heat behind the measure to raise the 
minimum wage to 65 cents an hour. This is 


regarded as vital in the campaigning 


ahead. 

Foreign affairs. At the moment, most 
of Mr. Truman’s troubles are in the do- 
mestic field. Congress, so far, has given the 
go-ahead sign for all his important foreign- 
affairs legislation. 

The President, at his press conference 
last week, said he was satisfied with the 
accomplishments of the meeting of the Big 
Three foreign ministers at Moscow. He is 
giving his full. backing, also, to Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes in the first meet- 
ing of the United Nations Organization in 
London. 

The President’s chief troubles are na- 
tional issues like strikes, prices, getting 
soldiers out of the Army and getting legis- 
lation through Congress. 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois— 
the Center of Your Market 
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Chicago’s Merchandise Mart—the world's largest building under one roof 


Here Is the Place— 26,000,000 people live with- 
in an overnight freight haul of Chicago. Indus- 
tries locating in the Chicago area enjoy many 
resulting economies: quicker deliveries incom- 
ing and outgoing; lower transportation costs; 
easy access to customers and suppliers; a con- 
stant flow of out-of-town buyers. One build- 
ing alone—the Merchandise Mart—attracts 
400,000 buying visits a year. And the Furniture 
Mart, for instance, another great central market 
building, is the acknowledged center of its in- 
dustry. It is no wonder that Chicago is nation- 
ally known as the ‘Great Central Market.”’ 


Industrial Facilities Are Diversified—At the 
heart of this central buying and selling network, 
the Chicago and Northern Illinois territory 
forms a nucleus that is in itself a huge market 
and a huge source of supply. There are 5 mil- 
lion people in this territory, with an income 
that last year reached a rate of 7% billion dollars 
annually. There are 10,000 manufacturing plants 
that make everything from abrasive wheels to 
X-ray equipment. Eighty-six per cent of all types 
of U.S. industry are represented here. Chicago 
has properly been called a ‘‘department store 
of industry’ —a plus factor for industries which 
purchase some portion of their production from 
other plants. 





Community Services Are 
Broad—Living and working 
conditions in the many com- 
munities that make up the 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 
area are attractive to employer 
and worker alike. Residencial 
districts are carefully zoned. 
City and regional planning is 
well advanced and realistically 
conceived. The community 
services rendered by the police, 
fire, health and sanitation de- 
: _.. partments, by the schools, 
sethi >, ~ hospitals and churches, by the 
, | universities and museums, are 
regarded as among the finest in 
the country. Yet taxes, in the 
opinion of qualified judges, are 
reasonable. In overall taxation 
per capita Chicago ranks be- 
low eight of the ities largest 
cities in the United States. And 
studies show that generally local and state taxes 
on manufacturing industries are only a small 
fraction of gross income. 


The Time Is Now—At the present time indus- 
try is seeking to take advantage of strategic lo- 
cation as never before. Progressive business- 
men are appraising the factors that make for the 
most economic location of their facilities. They 
are examining the unique features which make 
Chicago and its surrounding area the first choice 
for most industries. We are glad to assist their 
studies in as great detail as may be required. 
We are supplying them with services of trained 
industrial engineers who know intimately the 
resources that the territory commands. We will 
welcome your inquiry, too, and treat it confi- 
dentially. 





Industries locating in this area have these 
outstanding advantages 


Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport @ 
Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Popu- 
lation ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central 
Market” e Food Producing and Processing Center © 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor 
Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power ¢ Tre- 
mendous Coal Reserves ¢ Abundant Gas and Oil e Good 
Government ¢ Good Living 





This is the fifth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Here’s another EEMCO ‘special design. 
Separate gear-driven generators and 
starters can now be replaced by one 
single-unit, direct-drive starter-generator 
that weighs only 19 pounds. An 
EEMCO starter-generator on an aircraft 
engine can save up to 20 pounds of 
weight. This means more gasoline (ex- 
tending cruising range) or more bag- 
gage can be carried. In addition, wiring 
and servicing is simplified and space is 
conserved through the 2-in-1 design. 
These sturdy units are built for long 
service. They have plenty of torque for 
starting four-cylinder engines up to 125 
hp. This same torque will start even 
larger six- and eight-cylinder engines. 
As generators, they deliver 500 watts, 
continuous duty. A torque-limiting de- 
vice built into the unit protects against 
damage from engine backfire. The direct 
connection to the engine crankshaft 
eliminates need for gear drives. 





TECHNICAL DATA 


Rated at 500 watts, for 12-, 24-, or 32- 
volt systems, at 50° temp. rise. Maxi- 
mum starting torque is 160 foot pounds. 
Two gear reductions incorporated in 
unit: 23-1 for cranking; 214-1 for 
generating. Torque-limiting clutch built 
in. Can be fitted to most engines 
through available adapter mount- 
ing brackets. 



















Send for your copy of new 
EEMCO catalog . . . ‘’Custom 
Built Motors for a World of 
Needs’’ — no obligation 


Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 


4606 West Jefferson Boulevard 


Los Angeles 16, California 
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Troops’ Demands for More Speed 


In Demobilization: 


With American troops overseas angrily 
protesting delays in their return home, 
editors take a serious view of Army mo- 
rale. Most of them defend the slowdown 
in demobilization and approve the Presi- 
dent’s recent explanation of its necessity, 
in view of the nation’s world commit- 
ments. However, they censure both the 
Army’s advance planning and the lack of 
congressional action on military policy. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) calls the Manila demonstra- 
tion “distressing proof” of the truth of 
warnings that demobilization “has been 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times Dispatch 


AN EARFUL FOR UNCLE 
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too rapid for the good of the service.’ 
The War Department, it continues, while 
urging patience on the demonstrators, 
“will strengthen its case if it shows that 
it is stepping up the replacement pro- 
gram.” 

While press comments generally reflect 
sympathy with the homesick soldiers’ 
viewpoint, the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch (Ind.-Dem.), observing that “the 
wishes of the troops coincide with the de- 
mands of our people at home,” is led to 
“the disquieting thought that . . . many 
Americans [have] washed their hands of 
international responsibilities.” This news- 
paper says that even the “unfortunate” 
unpreparedness of the War Department 
to replace combat troops “cannot excuse 
what has become virtually a stampede of 
American troops from vital foreign posts.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.), declares that the “Administration, 
Congress and the country have combined 


Editors’ Views 


over the months to produce” the present 
crisis, with “an orgy of strikes, factional- 
ism, selfish pressure politics and general 
postwar letdown” and that “it can be 
remedied only by the prompt passage of 
permanent military legislation . . .; by the 
prompt development . . . of permanent 
policies in Europe and the Far East and 
by the prompt education of the troops... 
in the critical importance of the functions 
which they are still called upon to per- 
form.” 

“Until . Congress takes action to 
clarify and stabilize our military organi- 
zation.” says the New York Times (Ind.), 
“there is just one source from which the 
Army can draw the strength it needs to 
carry out our international commitments 
. . . That is Selective Service . . . The 
men are needed. The boards must provide 
them.” 

Although conceding that “successful oc- 
cupation is more important than speedy 
demobilization.” the Akron (Ohio) Bea- 
con Journal (Ind.) fears that the new dis- 
charge system. in which essentiality out- 
weighs points. will engender dissatisfaction 
detrimental to efficiency. “Tt would be bet- 
ter,” this newspaper helieves. “to stick to 
the point svstem. and. above all. to make 
no exceptions.” 

Arguing that “the case for big occupa- 
tion armies is open to serious doubt.” that 
the need, rather. is for small corps of ex- 
perts “to train the nationals themselves 
in the enemy countries to be their own 
policemen.” the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind) takes issue with the President’s 
statement on the need for the slowdown 
in demobilization and defends the dissi- 
dent soldiers as “good Americans with the 
normal aversion to heing ‘handed a line.’ ” 
It suggests that the President name a com- 
mittee to make known “the hare facts 
about demobilization” and to “study our 
occupation policy with a view to recom- 
mending a new one more in keeping with 
present-day controls.” Nevertheless, the 
Post views the “demoralization” evident 
in the Manila incident as reflecting “the 
inadequate moral and psychological prepa- 
ration of the American people for the re- 
sponsibilities they have assumed.” 

The Washington (1) C.) Star (Ind.), 
however. commends the President’s state- 
ment and concurs in his assurance that 
demobilization is progressing “with all 
possible speed.” The newspaper advises 
military authorities to “exert themselves 
to clean up . . . occupational sore spots” 
such as the Philippines, where retention 


‘of large forces seems unaccountable. 
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"It’s the light one that’s going with me!” 


That's the way all America’s going . . . toward 
ultra-lightness with magnesium! . . . yxYou're . 
very likely to find magnesium in a fine new 
portable typewriter . . . designed, styled, 
constructed in the best tradition of today. . 
Take hold of the handle: Incredibly light! 
Lifts like a dream, to desk or shelf... 
swings lightly in your hand when you're 
off down the street. Strong and durable, 
too, this extraordinary metal—worth 
whatever slight price premium it may 
ental: +vxDow, of course, is not in the 
typewriter business. But the hundreds 
of diversified manufacturers with 
whom this foremost magnesium pro- 
' ducer cooperates are planning now 
to bring you new and better light- 
weight products of many kinds. 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 







This metal from the sea, and from . Best magnesium fabrication techniques Mighty. industrial ovgibclew and 













Michigan brine wells, are is extracted are developed by Dow in cooperation fine consumer products are included | 
in abundant quontities by Dow, the with . wony ‘killed ee experienced in the growing list of magnesium 
nation's foremost mag 9g the country, items made through Dow cooperation. 





MAGNESIUM DIVISION . THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ‘ : re 
New York ¢ Boston +» Philadelphia *¢ Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + St.Louis » Houston + 5.1 Francisco © Los Angeles » Seattle 
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If it’s travel...the Pennsylvania 
Railroad offers the shortest East-West 
route—and a whole fleet of fast, com- 
fortable, dependable trains. With con- 
venient connections at all principal 
“gateways” to points beyond. Enjoy 
modern sleeping-car accommodations, 
including roomettes and duplex rooms 
—or the restful comforts of individual 
reclining seats in air-conditioned coaches. 


If it’s shipping freight . . . the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad provides a vast fleet of 
special-type cars best suited for your 
freight needs. Look at the routes, so 
convenient to markets and ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes. In 
addition, the largest freight pickup and 
delivery service of its kind! 


If you plan to travel, 


ship or build... 


If it’s locating a plant... here's a 
territory that has special advantages. 


Quick access to markets, coal, petroleum, 


electric power, manpower, water, many 
natural resources, fine low-cost transpor- 
tation. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Industrial Department has compiled 
data on available buildings and sites— 
will also make confidential surveys, if 
desired. Communicate with our Indus- 
trial Agents in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York— 
or the Pennsylvania Railroad representa- 
tive nearest you. 


Whatever your transportation needs, we 
can be of service to you. Count upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, everyone of 
us, to do our best! 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAFLROAD SERVES 
THESE 13 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


~~ ee ee ee 


PENNSYLVANIA. Steel, coal, many indus- 


NEW JERSEY. [ndustry, agriculrure— 
tries—and the port of Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK. The port, city, state 
and excellent ports of its own. 


are served by Pennsylvania R. R. tich in industry and agriculture, @Pennsylvan 


MICHIGAN. Home of the assembly §LLINOIS. Chi 


KENTUCKY. Noted for its tobacco 
line. A great farming state also. §fdustry, ar 


INDIANA. Diversified farming against 
as well as its distilleries. 


OHIO. From Lake Erie to Ohio 
a background of modern industry. 


River—ports, farms, factories ! 

















WRGINIA. Great builder of ships. The WEST VIRGINIA. State of steel, coal MARYLAND. Factories, farms, fisheries WASHINGTON, D.C. Also a 
Pennsylvania extends to Norfolk. and other large natural resources. and the port of Baltimore. distribution center for 
consumer goods, 
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American-Marietta Co. 


5 Kankakee, Ill. 





Marietta Paint & 
Coler Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 
t+! Point, N.C. 





Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd. 


Ottawa 
Montreal & Toronto 


o meet mans $reat need 


for the Beautiful and Cnduring 


Eleven plants spotted stra- 
tegically from coast to coast 
make up the vast facilities 
of American - Marietta to 
supply the know-how and 
the products for any surface 
finishing. 


For more than a third of a cen- 
tury the original American-Mari- 
etta management has been evolv- 
ing a pattern of service that would 
provide superior facilities for 
paint, enamel, varnish, lacquer 
... wherever needed. Today eleven 
great plants make up the closely 
knit group of production units, 


research laboratories and distri- 
bution facilities. 


Wherever you are and whatever 
your needs in industrial or con- 
sumer finishing, American-Mari- 
etta can focus specialized talent 
on your problems. . . can supply 
the coordinated techniques of a 
varied and far-flung organization. 


Looking to tomorrow and the re- 
quirements of a revolutionized 
industry, American - Marietta 
pledges to keep ahead so that 
whatever man makes may be more 
beautiful . . . more enduring. 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


AS EAST OHILD STREET - CHICAGO 11, FtLIN OTS 
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Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Schorn Mfg. Co. & 
Solastic Products 
Seattle, Wash, 


Leon Finch Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
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Sewall Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
Kansas City & Dallas 
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Labor Week 





Title Reg. U.S, Pat. 


FINDING ON GENERAL MOTORS PAY 


Fact Board’s View That 19.5-Cents-an-Hour Increase Would Be Fair 


Result would be take-home 
equal to war period, when 
hours were 45.6 a week 


What the fact-finding board found on 
looking into the facts and figures that re- 
late to the basis for a wage increase for 
General Motors Corp. workers is this: 

Hours of work in this company, and 
presumably in the industry, will range 
during 1946 between 39.5 and 41 hours 
per week. 

Productivity of workers will be some- 
what lower than in 1941 during the early 
months of 1946 and somewhat higher dur- 
ing the latter months, so that over-all pro- 
ductivity will not be less than in 1941. 

A wage increase of 13.5 cents an hour, 
offered by the company, if approved at 
that level, would put this company within 
the “lower group of employers” now mak- 
ing wage increases. Rises of that amount, 
in other words, are being made by firms 
not considered leaders in their field. 

An increase of 16 cents an hour or 
more would place the company among the 
“highest-paying employers” and in a posi- 
tion of leadership in wage payments. 

High earning capacity is not ground 
“in and of itself for establishing a wage 
increase,” but it is a significant element 
that may properly be taken into account 
in determining the weight to be given to 
other factors. 

A 19.5-cents-an-hour increase would 
be fair and consistent with the public in- 
terest. This increase is 6 cents more an 
hour than the company offered. 

Take-home pay of workers, on the 
basis of the increase recommended, would 
about equal take-home pay of the war 
period when hours worked were 45.6 per 
week on an average. 

GM President C. E. Wilson, in his re- 
jection of the findings, refused to accept 
“devious take-home pay arguments.” He 
repeated that GM’s offer of 13.5 cents was 
based on rise in cost of living. 

These other points stand out in the fact- 
finding report, offered as a basis for set- 
tling the strike: 

President Truman personally indorsed 
the fact-finding report and expressed hope 
that it would be accepted by both sides. 

Public interest and a stabilized economy 
were taken as factors in settling an issue 
between disputants that usually has been 
considered purely a matter of concern of 
the parties to the dispute. 

Price increase was not considered in re- 
lation to the suggested wage increase. 


JANUARY 18, 1946 





—Harris & Ewing’ 


CIO CONFERENCE: MURRAY, REUTHER, THOMAS 
. . . public interest entered the negotiations 


The fact-finding report was issued after 
lengthy bargaining between GM and of- 
ficials of the CIO United Auto Workers. 


New Strike Threats 


One wave of strikes and threatened 
strikes soon will be on the verge of set- 
tlement, but the wage-price pattern used as 
a basis is to receive another testing in the 
months ahead. A new outbreak of disputes 
is probable by March or April. 

Wage showdowns can be expected 
soon in these and other industries: 

Coal. John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers president, is expected to move in 
with new wage demands when he con- 
siders the time is right. Coal contracts 
may be reopened whenever there is a 
significant change in national wage policy, 
but the miners’ president is expected to 
wait and see what other unions get be- 
fore serving his demands. He will aim for 
more. The showdown may come in late 
March or early April. Strikes are likely 
before the wage issue is settled. 

Railroads. Operating unions are asking 
increases of $2.50 a day, and the non- 
operating unions are demanding raises of 
30 cents an hour. Strike votes soon will be 
held under the Railway Mediation Act. 
Mediation machinery of the Act already is 


functioning, and strikes are almost sure 
to be prevented. 

Shipbuilding. The Navy has offered 
AFL and CIO unions a 10 per cent wage 
increase, but this is sure to be rejected. 
The Government’s Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee will meet soon to discuss 
pay rates. Government contracts provide 
the major business for this industry and 
complicate wage negotiations. 

Those are among the disputes of the 
future that will command attention. 
Meanwhile, the inside story of the wage 
settlements being made in major indus- 
tries can be told. That story follows: 

First break in the wage dispute in the 
automobile industry came when the new 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. reached a settlement 
with the CIO United Auto Workers. This 
settlement, though not necessarily a pat- 
tern for other automobile companies, was 
hailed by R. J. Thomas, UAW president, 
as “one of the bright lights in labor-man- 
agement relations.” In addition to provid- 
ing wage rates that are high for the indus- 
try, the agreement included a bonus plan 
under which the firm sets aside $5 for each 
car made for a pool to be divided among 
workers at the end of the year. 

Squeeze-play tactics by Government 
officials that were unprecedented in labor 
relations were used in last-minute efforts 
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‘Identical Twins 


many times over 





For new additions to their fleet, Wilson 
& Co., meat packers, specified Ls on the 
performance record of Ls bodies which 
they put in service before the war. 





A number of Nationol Dairy subsidic- 
ries use insulated Ls trucks. 


it will pay to get ac- 
quainted with “Ls Jim” 
—your neighbor who 
builds truck bodies as 
you want them. Write 
for #is name. 


LINDSA 
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All-steel Ls truck bodies of Chamberlin 
Co.’s national fleet are identical, though 
built in different parts of the country 


The Chamberlin Company of Amer- 
ica, home insulators, recently standard- 
ized on Lindsay Structure truck bodies 
for all branches of their national fleet. 
Identical bodies in 12-, 14-, and 16-foot 
lengths are already being supplied by 
a dozen or more of the 105 Ls builders 
located at key points over the country. 

Truck bodies of Ls, modern method 
of all-steel construction, can be built 
to any desired size or shape. The same 
distinctive style can be maintained for 
all branches ofa national fleet—though 
built locally by the nearest Ls body 
builder. Shipping difficulties are elim- 
inated and delivery hastened; mainte- 
nance is simple and costs are reduced. 
Interchangeable parts for Ls are readily 
available, and the nearest Ls builder 
can do a factory repair job overnight. 

Check the possibilities of Ls bodies 
when planning postwar renewal and 
expansion of your fleet—they’ll be 
available in both steel and aluminum. 
Writeto Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square Bidg., 
Montreal. 
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e S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








Later Week 


to avert the series of CIO strikes sched- 
uled for this week. For example: 

In steel, the Government let it be known 
that it would grant a price increase to the 
industry, but withheld announcement of 
the amount of the increase until after the 
United States Steel Corp. and the CIO 
Steelworkers Union agreed to resume wage 
negotiations. Much went on behind the 
scenes in Government offices before the ne- 
gotiations were resumed. The Office of 
Price Administration let word leak out 
unofficially that it would approve an in- 





‘ crease of $2.50 a ton in steel prices. Big 


Steel had asked $7. OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles believed the corporation 
would accept the $2.50 figure, and then 
risk a wage increase. 

At this point, John W. Snyder, the Re- 
conversion Director, and John C. Collet, 
the Stabilization Administrator, decided on 
a $4 increase, but Mr. Bowles reportedly 
told the President he would not authorize 
the $4 increase without a directive from 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Collet. The directive 
was about to be issued when someone pro- 
tested that the price increase must be held 
up until U.S. Steel made a wage offer 
After that protest, wage talk was resumed. 

Shortly thereafter, Philip Murray, pres- 
ident of the Steelworkers and CIO, an- 
nounced that new negotiations had broken 
down after the union reduced its demand 
from 25 cents an hour to 20 and the 
corporation countered with an offer of 15. 
He said 700,000 steelworkers would go on 
strike Sunday at midnight. 

Within two hours, President Truman 
had the agreement of Mr. Murray and 
Benjamin Fairless, president of U.S. Steei 
Corp., to attend a Saturday conference at 
the White House. 

In the General Motors case, President 
Truman’s fact-finding technique received 
its first test. The panel, headed by Lloyd 
K. Garrison, recommended that General 
Motors pay the auto workers a 1714 per 
cent wage increase without price relief for 
the corporation. It was suggested in some 
of the backstage discussions that this recom- 
mendation be withheld from public an- 
nouncement until a settlement came in the 
steel dispute, to let Big Steel rather than 
General Motors set the pace for all in- 
dustry. But the auto workers’ union de- 
manded the report be issued immediately 

In meat packing, price authorities fol- 
lowed the unique procedure of letting a 
Government wage conciliator disclose to 
the industry OPA’s offer of a price increase. 
That conciliator was Edgar L. Warren, 
head of the U.S. Conciliation Service. Mr. 
Warren carried the OPA offer to Chicago 
with him to present at a mediation session 
where he was making a last-minute attempt 
to head off a scheduled strike. 

Price relief was offered in both steel 
and meat packing as an inducement to the 
industries to raise wages, and, by so doing, 
head off two strikes that would be paralyz- 
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Rheumatic fever can be 







* beaten! Though it tries to harm the 
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a. 
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hearts of growing boys ee and 
Ae 


ous damage may be avoided if the disease is 


girls, seri- 





recognized in time. Put your child to 
bed if he has persistent low fever, pain in 


joints or muscles, or continued loss of weight 








If the disease attacks your child... 


..- make sure the doctor’s orders are 
followed. He should stay under a doc- 
tor’s care until all signs—including labo- 
ratory tests—show that no vestige of 
the attack rémains. 


Unfortunately, rheumatic fever may 
recur. After convalescence, therefore, be 
specially careful to guard your child 
against wet feet and chills. 


Try to avoid exposing him to people 
with “sore throats” and colds. For recur- 
rence may be brought on by these and 
other mild illnesses, such as grippe and 
certain respiratory infections. 


Sometimes rheumatic heart disease 


may be present although there has been 
no previous record of a rheumatic fever 
attack. 

The only way to discover this condi- 
tion—and to prevent serious heart dam- 
age—is by periodic physical examination. 

Rheumatic fever, itself, causes more 
fatalities among school-age children than 
any other disease. The way to combat 
this tragic toll is to maintain youngsters 
in the best possible condition by proper 
diet, rest, healthy exercise, and regular 
medical supervision. 

To learn more about combating the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 26-K, ““Rheumatic Fever.” 





COPYRIGHT 1946—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., New YorK 10, N. Y. 








TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from understand- 
ing these important facts about 
rheumaticfever. Metropolitanwill 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 














At every week-day end you will see the Daily News going HOME... 
By bus... By "L"... By trolley .. . By suburban train . . . By newsboy 


carrier. 


These Daily News HOME readers—more than 1,250,000 of them—are 
eagerly waiting for the news of the world accurately and dependably 
reported, And with the same eagerness waiting to hear from manufac- 
turers and merchants. According to a recent independent survey* Daily 
News families have built up a tremendous post-war shopping list. For 
example, they will buy 540,672 items to refurnish their living rooms alone 
... And 176,557 radios ... And 83,354 refrigerators... And 124,298 
washing machines... And 160,032 automobiles. 





These are just a few glimpses of tomorrow's sales oppore 
tunities here in Chicago. But these few glimpses outline 
a market of major importance and profitable response to 
the advertiser. When business executives stop to think 
that such a variety and volume of sales potentials can be 
developed through a single newspaper the conclusion is 
inevitable:— 


sys, gnicnad BAN 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newshafes 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


*Conducted exclusively among regular 
readers of the Chicago Daily News, 
representing a valid cross-section, houses 
to-house sampling. 
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Lalor Week 


ing to the country. Both price offers were 
made by Government officials in private 
conferences. This was a departure from 
past practice of first granting wage in- 
creases and then accepting petitions from 
employers for price relief. 

Backstage negotiations on prices re- 
sulted from the Government’s own wage- 
price regulations. These regulations speci- 
fy only minor types of wage increases that 
can be used as the basis for price relief. 
None of these types would satisfy CIO 
demands. So the new technique was used. 





A Bonus for Nonstrikers 


A new idea for a bonus to workers who 


’ refuse to take part in wildcat strikes has 


appeared in the auto industry. The idea 
is contained in an agreement between the 
new Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and the CIO 
United Auto Workers. 

Workers who strike without authoriza- 
tion of the union’s international board will 
forfeit bonus benefits while they are on 
strike and those accumulated prior to 
striking. The bonus fund will be raised 
by setting aside $5 for each car made. 

Objectives. The new agreement is 
aimed at solving three of the most trou- 
blesome problems in labor relations— 
worker productivity, wildcat strikes, and 
absenteeism. The hoped-for effect: 

Incentive to work. The bonus idea ap- 
pears at a time when industry is insisting 
that wage increases should be based on 
greater productivity of workers, rather 
than on ability to pay. The bonus is an 
incentive without the piecework feature 
that always has been objectionable to 
unions. 

Antistrike move. The idea of providing 
rewards for workers who refuse to strike 





MR. KAISER 
e -- no bonus for wildcats 
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MR. FORD 
» »- no desire to break unions 


rather than fining or firing those who do 
strike is expected to appeal to the workers. 
This plan is the reverse of the proposal 
for fining wildcat strikers offered to the 
Ford Motor Co. recently by the auto 
union. 

Absenteeism. The bonus is expected to 
stimulate attendance. To qualify, a worker 
must work 90 per cent of his scheduled 
time during the year. Also, he will share 
in proportion to the hours he works, 


Mr. Ford’s Labor Code 


When the Ford Motor Co. recently de- 
manded certain “company security” pro- 
visions in its negotiations with the United 
} Automobile Workers, the industry won- 
dered if young Henry Ford II, president of 
the company, was going to challenge the 
UAW to a showdown. It now becomes 
clear that Mr. Ford wants to co-operate, 
but insists upon a higher degree of re- 
sponsibility in union leaders. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Ford explained: 

Workers’ strength. He has no desire 
to “break the unions.” He wants to 
strengthen leadership of the unions. This 
could refer to the union-shop provision in 
the Ford contract. 

Union leaders must accept their social 
responsibility to help in solving the 
“human equation” in mass production. 

Management officials must be indus- 
trial statesmen. Industrial-relations and 
personnel staffs must be highly skilled ex- 
perts acting on a more human and pro- 
fessional plane than in the past. 

Both management and labor must im- 
prove grievance-settlement machinery. 
Contracts should be negotiated with the 
same efficiency and good temper as be- 
tween companies, 
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CMT YOU 2. SKIDOIN I 


KIDDING time is here again. In the tread designs of LEE 
DeLuxe tires you have the finest anti-skid protection that 
can be bought. Yet even that—the result of ten years’ research 
and development—can be nullified by factors which go far 


beyond the tires. 


The only thing any tire can do to check skidding 

is to wipe off the road surface so the rubber gets a 

firm grip. But this squeegee action must be uniform 

—equalized. If your wheels are out of alignment— 
your brake linings worn unevenly—your tires out of balance 
from countless patches, newly acquired interliners, 


etc.—if air pressures vary from wheel to wheel — 


if treads are smooth in varying degrees or include 
different patterns in recaps —if wheel bearings, 
king pins, tie rod ends are loose—the braking action on all 


four wheels is no longer equalized. 


“Brakes stop the wheels, but tires stop the car.’’ And anything 


which stops one wheel quicker than 
t 


| another is a skid-breeder. 


EZ ATS 
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of a skid is not to get into one. So, for 
ice or snow, put on your chains—then drive as gingerly as if you 
didn’t have them. Brake early and gently, not late and hard, 
leaving the clutch in until the last moment. Above all, have a 
competent check-up of tire balance, wheel align- 
ment and all other factors of unequalized brakinge 
And, as soon as possible, safeguard yourself with 
the maximum skid protection that money can put 


into any tire — 


Kpalece wie LE Ef Cxshoboclar TRES 


LEE  RUGeenr & TIRE CORPORATION 


COomenOHOCKEN, PA., U. S.A. 


Lee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, Ohio 
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ROPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 

back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 
control—production routing and scheduling —inspection—shipping records 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 
suggestions. 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Many Dennison-deveioped production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 1148 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 





TAGS * LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Question — 
Weelk 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





Do you favor the President's plan 
for a single Department of National 
Defense, with land, sea and air forces 
given equal status? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion on President Truman’s pro- 
posal for merging the Army and 
Navy, The United States News asked 
military experts; members of Congress 
and others the preceding question. 

Answers were presented last week. 
Others are printed herewith. 


Rep. Carter Manasco 
(Dem.), Ala.; Chairman, Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
answers: _ (by telegraph) 
My mind is open on the question of a 
single Department of National Defense. 
My Committee starts hearings on the 
Randolph bill early next session. I think 
serious study should be made on this im- 
portant subject before reaching decision, 
Hasty consideration might bring about 
dangerous results. 


E. C. Arnold 


Nashville, Tenn.; Professor of Constitutional 
Law, and Dean, School of Law, Vanderbilt 
University, 

answers: 

Yes. The President’s plan impressés me 
as accomplishing in peace what we have 
been forced to attempt in each world 
war. True, there were no changes in or- 
ganization, but, to attain victory, unity 
was accomplished. 

The purpose of the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces is to organize the defense of the 
nation. There should be no competition 
among our defense forces. We have given 
lip service encouraging the unification of 
Government offices where possible. 

In war, the air power, the Navy and 
the Army are all important. Some evils 
have grown up under a tripartite control; 
there is a chance that the President’s plan 
may be an improvement. Let’s try it. 


Rear Admiral P. W. Foote 


(Ret.); Houston, Tex.; Aide to Secretary of 

the Navy, 1918-21, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The history of the U.S. and particularly 
that for the period just preceding Pearl 
Harbor shows clearly that the weakest 
link in our chain of national security has 
been due to lack of proper co-ordination 
of “unity” between the national policy- 
making branches of the Government, 
namely, the President and the Secretary 
of State, with the military branch of the 
Army and Navy. This weakness was over- 
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FOUND 


a way to save 


$24,480.00 


in my , a 


“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket ...a trade journal 
I had flipped through and dis- 
carded. It was turned up to an 
ad which promised a 46% sav- 
ing in material handling costs. 
When they talked about cutting 
my handling costs that much, 
well, I wanted to be shown. 

“Literature told how this sav- 
ing could beaccomplished simply 
through the use of a bright, shiny 
orange and black electric truck 
called ‘Transporter’... the mir- 
acle truck that lightens life’s 
loads. It was an impressive story. 
Asa result I ordered one, and an 
A.T.C. Specialist showed up with 
it to demonstrate what they 
claimed. 

‘He piled 6000 pounds of our 
most unwieldy product on it. 
Then asked for one of our sten- 
ographers...and she promptly 
walked off with the load as easy 
as she’d powder her nose. Her 


thumb pressed a button, her hand 
gently guided it. That’s all there 
was to it. Husky truckers accus- 
tomed to a three-man operation 
moving similar loads were 
amazed ... couldn’t wait to try 
this wonder truck that meant for 
them an end to back-breaking, 
gruelling toil. 

“I was more than sold on Auto- 
matic Transporters. They have 
cut our material handling costs 
46% ... a solid $24,480.00 
saved*—the equivalent of 
$244,800.00 worth of increased 
volume on a 10% profit basis. 
That’s the money-saving, profit- 
making opportunity I found in 
my wastebasket.” 

Such savings may be dupli- 
cated many times over during 
the life of Transporters . . . may 
be multiplied many times de- 
pending on the size of your ma- 
terial handling operation. Mail 
the coupon for complete facts. 


Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


‘Transporter 





A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


! 

1 Div. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

1 71 West 87th Street, Dept. A, Chicago 20, Ill. 
i] 

! 

; proof that it has cut handling costs in half. 

I 0 Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. 
I 
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Please mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts about 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER, the miracle electric truck . .. plus 
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4-Reasons Why 


Fleischmann’s makes America’s 
Most Delicious Martini! 
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2, Fleischmann’s evceonre® 
i \ Delicate! Smoot” 
ae De ies 76 years of 
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3 Fleischmann’s Taste! 

It’s priceless! Found only in 
FLEISCHMANN’S. It comes from 
a mash specially prepared from 
finest American grains ... plus 
continuous distillation! 


Fleischmann’s Mixability! 


The r i 
esult is a po; 
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nents never “masks” _ 
- + - always Jet enjoy the 
“0. S you en 
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You find all 4 only in 


FLEISCHMANN’S ... 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. Se 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. a 
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Question of the Week 


come in this war by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in immediate support of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief. 

The Navy plan now embodies and en- 
larges this method and seems to be more 
in keeping with the Constitution and our 
concept of democratic government than 
does the one man in command of all 
armed forces plan as proposed by the 
Army, which involves many things which 
are adverse to the fighting efficiency of the 
Navy and therefore to our national se- 
curity. 





Maj. Gen. Percy P. Bishop 


(Ret.); Stockton, Calif.; Former Chief, Per- 
sonnel Branch, Operations Division, Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army; Commander, Philip- 
pine Division, 1938; Commander 7th Corps 
Area, Omaha, Nebr., 1939, 

answers: 

I believe the President’s plan in its es- 
sentials is the most constructive step ever 
advanced from so high a source for a 
co-ordinated system of our national de- 
fense. I have seen throughout my career 
the evils of service jealousy. War is the 
business of co-ordinating fighting units. 
Co-operation is less positive and some- 
times costly. 

The single Department of National De- 
fense should be under a civilian Secre- 
tary, who would be the assistant to the 
civilian Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent. 

There are big enough men in the 
country to head up such a Department 
with executive ability, impartiality and 
vision. The war has proved that we have 
such men. Ike Eisenhower is an outstand- 
ing example in Army leadership. There are 
Eisenhowers in civil life, too. 


Robert McNair Davis 


Lawrence, Kans.; Professor of Comparative 
Constitutional Law, University of Kansas, 


answers: 


Experience of many governments during 
two world wars shows the imperative need 
of co-ordinated planning and execution in 
every phase of defense and attack. From 
General Foch in World War I to General 
Eisenhower in World War II there is 
overwhelming, cumulative proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of unity of inter-Alhed com- 
mand in the field. On the contrary, want 
of unity usually proved disastrous. After 
such demonstrations and some mistakes it 
is clear that our armed services must be 
closely co-ordinated, thus eliminating any 
working at cross purposes not only in the 
field but also among civilian heads at the 
nation’s capital. One Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation is enough. 

Thoughtful citizens who have no vested 
interest in the obsolete status quo will be 
convinced by President Truman’s mes- 
sage. 


(by telegraph) 
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The Boeing Stratocruiser— 
incorporating all the aerodynamic 
advancements proved in the 

B-29 Superfortress—brings to 

air travel the same skill and 
experience in research, design, 
engineering and manufacture 

that gave America the B-29, the 
staunch B-17 Flying Fortress, 

the ocean-spanning Clippers, 

the Stratoliners and other 

great Boeing airplanes. 
“Built by Boeing," it's bound to lead. 


by BOEING 


STRATOCRUISER 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


Summa Gum Lande 


To the thousands of doctors returning 
from military service to private prac- 
tice, the Honorable Discharge is in the 
nature of a new “diploma’’, conferred 
“with the highest praise” for their 
record of achievement. For in addition 
to safeguarding the lives of our men 
they have completed an advanced 
“course” in disease prevention and con- 
trol through zmmunization. 

Naturally, the job of immunizing mil- 
lions of men not only against diseases 
known here at home but against many 
that are peculiar to other areas de- 
manded--and still demands—huge 
quantities of vaccines, serums, toxoids 
and antitoxins. Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc., a unit of Cyanamid, has long 
pioneered in meeting such require- 
ments. In addition to supplying basic 
vaccines for typhoid, typhus, tetanus, 


MOLDING 





smallpox and cholera, Lederle also fur- 
nishes serums for meningococcic and 
pneumococcic infections as well as 
antitoxins for dysentery, diphtheria, 
gas gangrene, scarlet fever and tetanus 
gas gangrene. Still further life and health 
saving contributions are made by 


ing applied on an increasingly large 
scale to reduce the incidence rate and 
spread of various diseases. Cyanamid is 
proud of the part Lederle is playing in 
bringing the benefits of medical prog- 
ress to people throughout the world. 





Lederle in the form of human 
serum albumin, blood plasma and 
sulfa drugs for wounds, prophy- 
laxis and the specific treatment 
of various infections. Many of 
these ‘‘mercy materials” were first 
developed and produced success- 
fully by Lederle. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
the advances made by military 
medicine in the use of these ma- 
terials will be extended to mil- 
lions here and abroad as quickly 
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American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.f 





as possible. Already they are be- 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report 


Problems of key industry 
that reflect and increase 
troubles of many others 


Almost every problem that confronts 
American industry in making the switch 
from war to peace production is magnified 
in the lumber industry. Lumber producers 
have been troubled with strikes, with man- 
power and equipment shortages, with price 
ceilings and black markets. This industry 


| thus presents a case history of the types 


of trouble that beset most other industries 


/ in one form or another. 


Lumber, furthermore, is a key com- 


| modity in the production outlook. The 


lumber supply will determine the scope of 
the housing program and will limit plant 
expansion. The output of furniture, of rail- 
road cars, of shipping crates depends upon 
the output of lumber mills. There is 
scarcely an industry in the country that 


_ does not require some wood. And lumber 
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promises to be scarce throughout this year. 
The situation is pictured in the chart. 
Output this year is expected to reach 
29 350,000,000 board feet. That is less than 
in 1941 or 1942, but better than any pre- 
war year since 1929. 


Stocks on hand were 5,000,000,000 board 
feet at the beginning of the year—the 
lowest inventory in many years. 

Consumption is expected to total 28,- 
700,000,000 board feet, of which new hous- 
ing will take 5,000,000,000 board feet. 

Demand for lumber thus will require 
almost all of the supply, and by the end 
of 1946 stocks on hand will be improved 
only slightly. This disappearance of lum- 
ber as fast as it is produced is similar to 
the rapid movement to be expected in 
clothing and other items where production 
cannot begin to meet demand this year. 
Just as veterans and others will buy all 
the suits produced, so are builders, farmers, 
box factories, casket makers and industrial 
plants in the market for lumber. Shortages 
thus will persist- even though production 
is above the prewar average. 

The plight of the lumber industry also 
is typical. 

Demand exceeded output throughout the 
war. In 1941, consumption outran produc- 
tion by 1,000,000,000 board feet. By 1943, 
the excess had climbed to 4,000,000,000 
board feet, and, when war ended, still ran 
1,000,000,000 board feet ahead of output. 

Stocks, as a result, hit rock bottom. The 
inventory of 17,100,000,000 board feet at 
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2 extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SNAGS IN SUPPLY OF LUMBER: 
OUTLOOK FOR YEAR OF SCARCITY 


Wage Friction, Lack of Equipment and Workers, Pricing Difficulties 























the beginning of 1941 was reduced to 
5,600,000,000 board feet when Japan sur- 
rendered, and fell to 5,000,000,000 board 
feet in the remaining months of 1945. 
Through the war the country’s lumber 
production was supplemented by the “fat” 
built up in peacetime years—a situation 
typical of brick, pipe, hardware, metals 
and other items. 

Today there is scarcely a two-month 
supply of lumber on hand, and that supply 
is poorly balanced and badly located. The 
industry, consisting of thousands of small 
wholesale and retail yards, requires a large 
supply as a working inventory. The same 
condition prevails in the supply of auto- 
mobile tires, women’s hosiery and other 
scarce items. Low inventories, coupled with 
record demand, simply make it impossible 
for producers to restore the old distribu- 
tion system quickly. 

Production of lumber during and imme- 
diately after the war also followed the pat- 
tern of some other industries. The draft 
took skilled workers away from forests and 
mills, just as it took skilled men from 
other industries. Higher wages in aircraft 
plants, shipyards and other war industries 
attracted lumber workers, just as they at- 
tracted textile workers, foundry workers 
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Hidden, but no longer beyond scientific penetration, are 
the restless atoms. Split them, and you get ATOMIC 
POWER capable of destroying: entire cities. 

Experts claim there is as yet no defense for civiliza- 
tion against the danger from the military use of atomic 
power. There is however an impregnable defense against 
financial loss, and that is INSURANCE. 

Our Personal Property Floater Policy protects against 
financial loss resulting from losses (war risks excepted) 
of personal property owned, used or worn by you and 
members of your family in the same household. Ic 
affords world-wide protection. We modestly claim it 
to be one of the best personal insurance values ever 
developed. : 

Your LOSS-POTENTIAL, like the restless atom, 
surrounds your every activity! 


A *phone call to our agent or your broker 
wili bring full information and costs. 


SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated with 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 





Special Report 





and workers from other lower-pay indus- 
tries. And wage ceilings prevented these 
industries from competing in the shrunken 
labor market. 

The result in lumber was that output fell 
from a peak of more than 36,000,000,000 
board feet in 1942 to around 32,000,000,000 
board feet in 1943 and 1944, and down to 
27,800,000,000 board feet in 1945. After the 
war ended the decline continued, and by 
the end of last year the rate of output was 
below 24,000,000,000 board feet. 

Strikes hit the lumber industry as well 
as other industries, to delay production 
after war ended. The Northwest lumber 
industry, which produces almost a third 
of the nation’s lumber, was shut down 
from September through December. Some 
mills still were closed after the first of the 
year. Lumber output thus was delayed in 
the same manner as autos and glass products. 

The lumber industry also experienced 
the same difficulty as other industries in 
hiring the labor it needed. Workers re- 
leased from the armed services or from 
war jobs followed the customary practice 
of taking extended vacations before ac- 
cepting jobs in their old occupations. 

Price ceilings bothered the lumber in- 
dustry just as they upset the textile indus- 
try and other producers. Low-cost clothing, 
for example, disappeared as manufacturers 
turned to higher-priced lines. Just so did 
lumber mills concentrate on finishing wood, 
which returned a higher profit, instead of 
on rough construction lumber, which was 
more necessary. 

Ceilings also are reported to have pre- 
vented full production. Farmer-owned 
sawmills and timber stands, for example, 
were not worked when farmers found they 
could get more money from cultivating 
crops. This reaction among small lumber 
producers was similar to that of manu 
facturers and farmers who concentrated 
production on the things that yielded the 
best price. 

In pricing lumber, OPA followed _ its 
customary policy of setting ceilings at a 
level that returned a profit to the industry 
as a whole, but not to every producer. 
That conformed to the peacetime pattem 
and kept 82 per cent of the lumber in- 
dustry happy, but it failed to induce 100 
per cent production when full output was 
demanded. 

Black markets in lumber began to 
flourish after the war, when production 
and distribution controls were lifted, just 
as black markets in automobile tires are 
feared now that consumer rationing i 
ended. These operations are reported to be 
particularly acute in the South, where 
small mills abound, and where truck 
operators buy their entire output at above: 
ceiling prices and cart it away to be sold 
at premium prices to builders, contractor 
or any other buyer. 

Such black-market operations are diffi 
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cult to detect or to preveri, since they are 
small deals between truckers and produc- 
ers, and truckers and small buyers. Never- 
theless, estimates are that more than 20 
per cent of the output of southern pine is 
being sold in this illegal manner. 

Distribution is disrupted as a result of 
these deals, as well as by problems of 
dealer markups. During the war, lumber 
mills sold much of their output directly to 
the Government, by-passing wholesalers 
and retailers, Now mills are continuing the 
practice, claiming that rising costs and 
fixed prices make it unprofitable to pay 
the wholesale commission. 

This complaint of lumber dealers is the 
same kind of complaint being made against 
OPA by small dry-goods retailers, who 
contend that the pricing agency disre- 
gards the wide variations in profit margins 
of different establishments. The question 
of dealer margins, in fact, is arising in nu- 
merous fields. It was relatively unimpor- 
tant during the war, when the Govern- 
ment was the largest buyer of everything 
in the country, but, in peacetime, dealers 
are the key to distribution. 

Lumber problems add up to the con- 
clusion that the situation in this industry 
is just an aggravated type of the situation 
that prevails in a wide range of other in- 
dustries. Fundamentally it is a question 
of production being unable to satisfy cur- 
rent demand, and that problem faces tire 
manufacturers, automobile makers, glass 
producers and nearly all other industries. 

The solution proposed for lumber also 
is typical of solutions advanced for other 
supply and production problems. 

Price rises for lumber are being granted 
by OPA in many areas, just as price in- 
creases have been authorized for brick, tile, 
gypsum board, textiles, radios and furni- 
ture, and are being allowed in steel and 
automobiles. An increase of 4.7 per cent 
has been approved for Southern lumber, 
for example, to increase production. 

Wage increases are either preceding or 
following price adjustments. These settle- 
ments serve to end strikes and to attract 
workers back into the industry, just as 
wage boosts to textile workers, oil work- 
ers and others are having the same effect. 

The outlook thus is for slow improve- 
ment in the supply situation, but no abun- 
dance this year. The prospects are the 
same for clothing, washing machines, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, tires, automobiles and 
almost everything else that has been de- 
nied civilians during the war. 

Consumers could use 36,000,000,000 or 
more board feet of lumber this year, but will 
get only a little more than 29,000,000,000 
board feet, just as they could use 30,000,- 
000 men’s suits but will get fewer than 
20,000,000. The ultimate fact is that post- 
war demand for goods in almost every line 
now exceeds supply, except that the de- 
mand for lumber promises to outrun sup- 
ply for a longer period, since capacity can- 
not be expanded in this industry as quick- 
ly as in others. 
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FRCUSTA 


Tomorrow-minded top management men 
realize the value of a truly functional letter- 
head paper for corporate use. Ecusta paper 
is modern, made by a new process direct 
from linen flax fibre. Its beauty, whiteness 
and fine formation will emphasize the impor- 


tance and distinction of your correspondence. 


Ecusta fine flax business and air mail paper 
is readily available through leading paper 
merchants from coast-to-coast. Consult your 
stationer, printer or engraver. Or write us 
and we will cheerfully mail samples of 


Ecusta paper to you. 


PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 
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BROKEN BOTTLENECK 
Here’s What Cracked It 


Practical Builder Goes to Washington 


Long before Order #L-41, restricting build- 
ing construction, was lifted Oct. 15, 1945, we 
had pointed out editorially that too much 
building material which ought to go into 
housing was likely to be used up for non- 
residential construction. 
In PB’s November 15 and Dec. 11, 1945 Red 
Letters (Nos. 160 and 161 of our newsletters 
to the building industry) we proposed a 
4-point program of voluntary action and 
na by Government, calling on every- 
one concerned to give building materials 
housing priority. 
this 4-point program was published in the 
United States News, and both Red Letters 
went to important people in Washington 
including Senators and Congressmen. A 
nationwide survey confirmed that builders 
had done a great job in starting more than 
125,000 homes in the first 60 days after L-41 
was lifted. But bathroom fixtures, lumber, 
brick, tile, furnaces, valves, fittings, pipe, and 
a hundred other things—and labor — just 
weren't coming through. 
These Red Letters touched off the explosion 
in Washington. Answers came snapping back. 
Here are just two: 
From Representative Wright Patman: 
“If builders over the nation would follow the 
course of action in your Red Letter of De- 
cember 11, such cooperation would go a 
long way toward eliminating some of the fac- 
tors which make our housing crisis so severe. 
Government should do everything possible 
to increase production of building materials, 
and see that supplies are distributed on an 
equitable basis to protect builder and buyer 
from profiteering.” 
And from John Blandford of the NHA: “The 
conference on housing construction for 1946 
. will touch on most of the points outlined 
in the Red Letter you sent me.” 
President Truman’s proposals were not in 
exact conformance to our Red Letters. But 
we got action. If building materials are now 
channeled into postwar housing where they 
belong, nine-tenths of America’s housing 
problem is well on the way to being licked. 
NOTE: This advertisement is printed as a public service 
by Practical Builder, the leading business paper of the 
building industry and the bee-line to the building mar- 
ket. Our 58,000 paid subscribers, each one a practical 
building contractor, lumber and building material dealer; 
or other building professional, get a front seat in our 
industry by reading our publication and its advertise- 
ments, Address; 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Il. 
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Weve Been Lskeels 
ABOUT ENDING OF WAR POWERS 


Problems pressing upon the Government 
and the people in regard to strikes, wages. 
prices, material shortages, the draft and 
demobilization are bringing the Presi- 
dent’s war powers again into focus. The 
war has not yet been officially terminated. 
Many powers exist that are not being 
used. Other powers are scheduled to end 
within a matter of months. 

These issues now are assuming greater 
importance. One group of White House 
advisers is urging the President to seek 
an extension of many war powers beyond 
present termination dates. Another group, 
including many Congressmen, advises that 
the country’s problems could be settled 
more quickly if the Federal Government 
retired from the field and scrapped its war 
powers, 

The duration of war controls thus 
becomes important to persons still in serv- 
ice, to those about to be drafted, to farm- 
ers, to workers, and to businessmen now 
planning production schedules in the light 
of present wage and price policies of the 
Government. Answers to the most im- 
portant questions stemming from war pow- 
ers now can be given. 


What about the draft? 

Authority to induct men into the armed 
service under Selective Service ends May 
15 unless the law is extended. There is lit- 
tle pressure now being applied for exten- 
sion. 


Would stopping the draft have any 
effect on veterans? 
Yes. The Selective Service Act also pro- 
vides that veterans are entitled to prefer- 
ence in getting jobs back, and the Govern- 
ment has power to enforce such job rights. 
This preference would end with the ter- 
mination of the draft, unless Congress 
makes special provisions. 


What about men still in service? 

End of the draft would have no effect on 
the time drafted men could be kept in 
service. The law provides that drafted men 
can be retained until six months after the 
formal end of war. That requires a presi- 
dential proclamation or a resolution by 
Congress. Neither of these actions now is 
in prospect. 


What about price controls? 

Power of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion now. is scheduled to end June 30. 
Unless Congress extends the Emergency 
Price Control Act, the Office of Price 
Administration, on that date, will 
authority to place ceilings on prices of 
raw materials and finished goods and on 
rents. Extension of price control now ap- 
pears likely. 


lose 


How about rationing? 

The power to ration goods to consumers 
and to allocate raw materials to various 
producers stems from the Second War 
Powers Act. This authority, too, is sched- 
uled to expire on June 30, 1946. The Ad- 
ministration already has asked for an ex- 
tension. 


Would crop-price supports end? 
No. The Secretary of 
gated by law to support farm-crop prices 
for two full calendar years after the of- 
ficial end of war. Since war has not yet 
been officially ended, that means _ that 
farmers generally are guaranteed prices at 
90 per cent of “parity” at least until 
Jan. 1, 1949. ; 


Can price subsidies continue? 
Authority of the Commodity Credit Corp, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
give subsidies to producers, processors, and 
shippers, so prices could be held down, is 
to expire next June 30 with other specific 
war controls. During the war this author- 
ity has been used to lower prices of gaso- 
line, butter, flour, meat, strategic metals 
and many other products, but continued 
subsidies are doubtful. 


When must wage controls end? 
Authority to control wages also ends June 
30, 1946, when the Price Control Act is 
due to expire. At present, the Government 
imposes no ceilings on wages, but the pro- 
hibition against wage cutting still is. in ef- 
fect. This authority will end unless Con- 
eress votes an extension. 


Are there any strike controls? 
The War Labor Disputes Act. still is in 
effect, and will remain in effect until the 
war officially is proclaimed to be ended, 
or until Congress terminates the law. Un- 
der this Act, the President has power to 
seize strike-bound plants, and unions are 
required to petition for strike votes before 
walkouts are called. Congress, however. 
has refused to provide money to conduct 
strike votes, so this provision of the law 
effect, is nullified. But unions still re 
port any intention to strike. 


What about controls already lifted? 
Most controls that have been removed 
can be reimposed. Priorities on building 
materials, for example, have been restore( 
to channel materials into low-cost houses 
The President likewise could restore wagé 
ceilings, rationing and other controls unti 
his authority specifically ends. 

Can emergency housing continue? 

Federal authority to build emergence’ 
homes for veterans, or to provide emer 
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A POINT OF BLUE-GREEN LIGHT 
thal ts Helping lo Shape the Yule of the World! 


IN a half-dark room in the Eaton Research Labora- 
tories a tiny point of blue-green light repeatedly 
traces a Curious pattern over the crisscrossed viewing 
field of an oscillograph tube. To the engineer studying 
this flashing pattern of light, it is revealing intimate 
secrets about the operation of an internal combustion 
engine roaring at wide-open throttle in a dynamo- 
meter room half-a-block away. 


This first cousin to television and radar has been 
developed by Eaton to a new degree of usefulness in 
studying hidden mechanisms operating at high speed. 
By translating motion into electrical impulses and 
then into light-patterns which can be measured and 
photographed, the oscillograph reveals previously 


unknown facts about the mating of gears, the seating 
of valves, the deflection of springs. Actions which 
actually take place in a hundredth-of-a-second are 
slowed down to a walk for leisurely analysis; any 
given characteristic of a unit in motion can be mag- 
nified for study—time, itself, is placed under the 
microscope! 


Through close co-operation with America’s manu- 
facturers Eaton research is helping to produce more 
efficient and longer-lived motor-cars, trucks, marine 
engines, and airplanes. Many of these findings repre- 
sent basic advancements in design procedure and engi- 
neering thought, which are being reflected throughout 
a broad cross-section of industry and transportation. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: Cleveland - Detroit - Saginaw - Marshall - Battle Creek - Lawton - Vassar - Massillon - Windsor (Canada) 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . ..... + + «$ 675,747,941.26 
ey SS OS ee ee eee ee 328,846,225.31 
TOTAL CASH .. . . $1,004,594,166.57 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 


fully guaranteed 3,135,746,035.32 


State, County, and Municipal ‘Bonds on Mae ae 276,912,248.16 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . ....«. 114,421,394.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ..... . 6,092,600.00 
Loans and Discounts .. + am 1,018,741,455.87 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable eee) oe 17,248,685.19 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 

eS ee eee ae tee ee 25,533,282.53 
Other Real Estate Owned . 236,891.92 


Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . .... 

Other Bempurces . « « 6 « 6 © © 6 we 
TOTAL RESOURCES . . « © «© « « 
LIABILITIES 


26,324,950.15 
212,216.77 


. 626,063,927.06 





Capital: 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* 8,085,560.00 
Surplus .. ee eee 96,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits ia ee ae ee 20,655,495.46 
Reserves .. ee 4,191,446.63 
Preferred Stock ‘Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ......ee« e$ 229,594,555.74 
Reserve for Bad Debts A ee eee ee 18,106,619.15 
Demand... . . $3,304,532,369.14 
Deposits } 5,339,307,098.44 
Savings and Time . 2,034,774,729.30 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on anaes and 


Foreign Bills . . . . see 26,616,678.57 
Reserve for Interest Received | in ‘advance 950.58 4,837,849.34 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. « . «© + + «© « 7,601,125.82 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . « « « « « $5,626,063,927.06 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


Meet the people of California—the millions of 
men, women, and children whose patronage 
has built Bank of America. In the 493 branches 
of this bank they save their dimes and their 
dollars; from this bank they borrow money. 
For this bank was founded upon the sound 
belief that satisfied customers represent the most valuable 
asset of any business. You are invited to write to Bank of 
America for a copy of the graphic economic study, “The 
California Trend.” Address: 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 2RYSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 


California’s Statewide Bank... Main offices in the two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

















We've Been Ashed: 


gency housing for communities, apparent- 
ly can continue as long as the President 
considers such projects are needed. Au- 
thority of the National Housing Agency 
to undertake war and defense housing 
comes from the Lanham Act of 1940. 
Provisions of this law remain in effec! 
until the limited emergency proclaimed 
on September 8, 1939, is declared to have 


ended. 





What of travel regulations? 

The power to establish travel priorities 
for troops and to control other forms of 
railroad transportation comes largely from 
the Interstate Commerce Act. This au- 
thority can be exercised “in time of war 
or threatened war,” and thus could con- 
tinue until war officially is declared to 
be ended. Emergency powers over auto- 
mobile, bus and truck operations, how- 
ever, end with the Second War Powers 
Act, now scheduled to terminate next 
June 30. 


Is foreign trade controlled? 

Controls over exports are due to end next 
June 30, when the Export Licensing Con- 
trol Act expires. Under this law, exporters 
have to obtain licenses before they can ship 
goods out of the country. During the war 
a further control over exports was exer- 
cised through the authority to allocate 
materials, and through operations of the 
War Shipping Administration in assigning 
shipping space. The War Shipping Admin- 
istration was created by executive order 
under the First War Powers Act, which 
remains in force until six months after 
official termination of the war. Most WSA 
powers also can be continued for this 
length of time. 


Will credit controls remain? 

Controls over installment credit and other 
forms of credit, such as margin accounts 
on security dealings, are exercised by 
the Federal Reserve Board under exec- 
utive order of the President. These con- 
trols apparently can be continued as 
jong as the President thinks an emer- 
gency exists. In view of current inflation- 
ary pressures, the outlook is that they 
will be retained. 


What, finally, is the outlook? 
Indications now are that needed controls 
over prices, rents, and distribution will be 
extended beyond present termination dates, 
but it probably will be accomplished in 
modified form. 








CUT YOUR OWN Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 


’ 1”. For details, sample 
- STENCILS stencils, prices, pin this 
FOR MARKING | '° business letterhead 
with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 
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PLAN TO ARM LATIN NATIONS 
FROM SURPLUS GOODS OF U.S. 


Latin-American countries are beginning 
to buy important surplus military equip- 
ment in other countries because they can- 
not get it in the United States. U.S. 
officials fear this tendency, unless corrected, 
will lead to loss of U.S. standing and to 
development of non-American influences 
again in Latin-American armed forces. 

Already Chile, after months of vain at- 
tempts to buy surplus corvettes in the 
U.S. for coastal patrolling, has obtained 
them in Canada. Other nations having 
large war surpluses are Britain and Russia. 
If Latin-American countries buy surplus 
Russian equipment, the employment of 
Soviet training missions may be expected 
to follow. Russian-trained armies, using 


Surplus guns and warships would be 
traded to selected Latin-American countries 
for European weapons and warships now in 
their possession. Trading would be on a 
rifle-for-rifle, ship-for-ship basis, to avoid 
increasing Latin-American armaments. 
The ship exchange would fit into U.S. 
Navy plans for scrapping unneeded ves- 
sels; warships built by England or Italy 
would be scrapped in place of U.S. ships. 

Requests for civilian types of equip- 
ment, such as standard trucks, would be 
referred to U.S. manufacturers. 

Demand for U.S. equipment in prefer- 
ence to that of foreign make springs large- 
ly from U.S. war successes and from the 
substitution of U.S. for German, Italian 





U. S.-EQUIPPED BRAZILIAN TROOPS 
... trading would be on a gun-for-gun basis 


Russian equipment, might co-operate with 
already strong Communist political move- 
ments. U.S. officials hesitate to - predict 
what this combination would produce. 

A proposal designed to prevent such 
developments and to strengthen Hemis- 
phere unity is being advocated. Under it: 

Limited surpluses of U.S. war planes, 
strictly military vehicles and other surplus 
items would be sold to Latin-American 
countries at surplus prices. 

Nonsurplus but necessary items, such as 
military medical equipment, would be sold 
at reduced prices. 
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and French influences in many Latin-Amer- 
ican armies and for British training in 
Latin-American navies. These foreign in- 
fluences, many of long standing, began to 
decline when the war occupied Europe’s 
full attention. 

The current program of the U.S. War 
and Navy departments has succeeded in 
largely substituting U.S. military and na- 
val influence. Under this program, the 
U.S. proposes to continue these activities: 

Training missions will be maintained 
and extended. Already most Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have U.S. ground, air or na- 
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SOMETHING BETTER 
— MORE IMPRESSIVE 


in letterhead paper 


* IMPRESSive 








{s Your 


QUALITY GUARANTEE. .. 
Be Sure It Reads 
100% COTTON FIBRE 


Anniversary Bond, by Fox River, is one 
of the finest letterhead papers avail- 
able. It's a 100% cotton fibre paper, 
brilliant white and a prestige-builder. 
Unless your present letterhead water- 
mark reads 100% cotton fibre’, 
“100% rag”, or “all-rag” it's not the 
finest available. Insist on Anniver- 
sary Bond. You'll never need worry 
about changing to ‘something better 
-—- more impressive’ for there is 
nothing finer than this Fox River 
letterhead paper. Prove it to yourself 
witha copy of our “Comparison Kit’. 
Write for it today. It's free. 


Fox RiVer. 


~~ 





FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-A So. Appleton St. ©@ Appleton, Wis. 
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Overcoats for Underground... 


When.a turn of a valve instantly brings 
us the means of heating our homes and 
cooking our food... how little we think 
of the planning that bridges the miles 
between the source of the gas and the 
business end of our gas stoves. 

Flintkote is proud of its contribution 
to “piped comforts”. . . hundreds of 
thousands of miles of gas, oil, and water 
lines protected against corrosion. 


Asphaltic primer, applied directly to 
the pipe, followed by coats of specially- 
‘compounded hot asphalt; then layers of 
asphalt-saturated asbestos felt... these 
Flintkote products fashion “overcoats” 
tofight off a pipe’s arch enemy, corrosion. 

Yes, Flintkote Research has been suc- 
cessfully busy in a quiet, productive sort 
of way for many years...as a conse- 
quence... 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to a complete line of protec- 
tive coatings for iron and steel, Flintkote 
makes paper boxes and containers... 
sound deadeners... waterproofing mate- 
rials for interiors and exteriors... adhe- 
sives... expansion joints... bituminous 
enamels... 


industrial cements 
... rubber dispersions... and a 
wide line of building materials 
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for new construction and modernization. 

The complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities of Flintkote 
are always at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities, THE FLINT- 
KOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 











Inter-America Week 


val missions; some have all three types 

Instruction in U.S. service schools will 
be given to selected Latin-American of- 
ficers. Several hundred of them have at- 
tended the infantry and other service 
schools. Many have received wings at 
Army Air Forces training fields and at the 
naval center at Corpus Christi, Tex. High- 
er-ranking officers are at the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Translations of U.S. military periodi- 
cals, manuals and training films into Por- 
tuguese and Spanish will be made available. 

Staff conversations will be held periodi- 
cally with defense officials of individual 
Latin-American countries to plan a uni- 
fied force for Hemisphere defense. Con- 
ferences of this kind, held last year, were 
a factor in the demand for U.S. equip- 
ment to replace foreign equipment. 

The bottleneck is the lack of legal au- 
thority to carry out important parts of 
the equipment program. Drafts of legisla- 
tion have been prepared, but not sent to 
Congress. State Department approval, nec- 
essary because of the political angles of 
the program, has not yet been given. 

Officials realize that a program to fur- 
nish military equipment may produce 
heat if it reaches Congress. Some fear that 
Congressmen would interpret it as a plan 
to help revolutionists and aggressors. Ad- 
vocates of the program reply that it would 
not increase the number of guns or ships in 
Latin America. They say that revolution- 
ists will use their present Mausers if they 
-an’t get Springfields, and that joint action 
under principles adopted at the Mexico 
City Conference will take care of aggres- 
sors, They point out that the army is 
what maintains many a Latin government 
in power, and that in such a country an 
army friendly to the U.S. is likely to mean 
a government friendly to the U.S. 

Officials in close touch with the situa- 
tion are apprehensive. They fear a return 
to the days when Europe was training 
Latin-American armed forces and putting 
non-American ideas into the heads of offi- 
cers and soldiers. Officials feel that the key 
to the situation is the legislation needed 
to make certain types of equipment avail- 
able. 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 77, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 67, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 56, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on February 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business January 19, 1946. 





Date Parker 


January 3, 1946 Secretary 
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Almost every American benefits every day 


from the products of BORG-WARNER 











Makers of essential operating parts 
for the automotive, aviation, marine 
and farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


Borg-Warner makes not only com- 
plete products, as in the case of 
Norge refrigerators, ranges and 
washing machines, but also vital 
equipment for countless other in- 
dustries. 
For generations, Ingersoll has 
been the byword for tillage steels. 
Borg & Beck, Long and Warner 
Gear are among the B-W divisions 
that produce original equipment for 
9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 
In aviation, performance points 
to Pesco—whose pumps serve as 
the heart and lungs of aircraft. 
The continuous determination to 
“Design it better, make it better,” 
has brought world- wide acceptance 
and use of the engineering skill and 
large scale production of all 28 
Borg-Warner plants. 


* 


CHAINS THAT DRIVE THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY. 
James Sessions paints a section of B-W’s Morse 
Chain plant in Ithaca, New York, makers of 
chain drives for every type of hook-up where 
chain transmits power. Morse is known 
throughout the world for its design and pre- 
cision manufacture of chain drives ranging 
from smallest sizes to giant assemblies. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 
PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS e PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 








, as drilling goes landber isan the hole or 


The 25 to 35 thousand wells which the oil industry intends 
to drill each year are averaging far greater depths than 
¢HEAP prewar wells. And depth greatly increases cost. As the lush 
ISN'T DIRT days of drilling wane, each well has to be squeezed to the 
last drop. 

So Dresser Industries, being in fact a part of the oil 
industry, goes after the cost of oil, too, even to such detail 
as the cost of mud. Mud strikes most people as an utterly 
cost-free material. But mud is pumped into wells to cool the 
drilling bit and carry the rock chips up to the surface. By 
the time mud has been pumped a mile down and a mile 
back again, it takes on cost. Three member companies of 
Dresser Industries recently put their heads together and, 
by the teamwork that is the spirit of Dresser Industries, 


brought out a new Triplex mud pump that is far better than 


EVEN MUD 





















any earlier pump and helps cut the cost of oilwell drilling. 

All along the line—from better drawworks for drilling, 
or pumps, either mechanical or hydraulic whichever the 
job calls for, right on into refinery equipment—Dresser 
Industries, Inc., is constantly engineering to reduce costs 
in the oil industry. If it’s made by one of the Dresser 


Industries, it’s—First to be new—-Last to wear out. 
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BATTLE LINES FOR BRITISH LOAN 


Imminent Argument in Congress Over Business Advantage vs. Cost 


Forthcoming speech drive 
by Administration leaders 
to rally support of public 


Preparations for the forthcoming con- 
gressional battle over the proposed 
$4,400,000,000 British loan have been 
completed. A stiff struggle to convince the 
House of Representatives of thé need for 
the loan is indicated, with a somewhat less 
intense fight in the Senate. 

The arguments to be presented on the 
issue already are outlined. 

Business advantages of the credit are 
to be stressed by the Administration. The 
opening of world markets to U.S. goods 
and the revival of the British Empire as 
an American customer were cited by 
Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson in the 
ening campaign speech for the loan be- 
fore the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia. 

Wider audiences are to be reached in 
the weeks ahead, with more speeches by 
Secretary Vinson, Assistant Secretary of 
State William L. Clayton, Commerce Sec- 
retary Wallace and other top-flight Ad- 
ministration officials. The Administration 
also will picture the British credit as a 
choice between orderly trade and stable 
money exchanges, and tight controls and 
economic warfare. 

The cost of the loan will be the focus of 
attacks by opponents of the proposal in 
Congress. Congressmen already are charg- 
ing that the British proposal is only a pre- 
lude to applications for more billions from 
Russia, China, France and other countries. 
A distinct coolness toward the credit was 
noted especially among members of the 
House after they returned to Washington 
from the holiday recess. 

British hesitancy. The reluctance with 
which Parliament accepted terms of the 
loan also is providing ammunition for 
critics in Congress. They are arguing that, 
if the British dislike the terms and doubt 
ability to repay, this country should not 
force the dollars on them. 

A British bond flotation to the American 
public, with the U.S. Government acting 
as broker, is advanced as an alternative 
program by Senator Johnson (Dem.), of 
Colorado. His argument is that, if the 
American public is convinced that Britain 
should have the dollar credit, private in- 
vestors should be willing to back up their 
conviction with their own money. Actually, 
such a credit probably could not be floated 
privately because of the low interest rate 
(2 per cent) , the five-year grace period be- 
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fore repayments begin, and the provision 
to waive interest in hardship years. 

Administration strategy in Congress 
is to have the House Banking Committee 
consider the credit, rather than the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The Banking 
Committee, under Chairman Spence 
(Dem.) , of Kentucky, steered the Bretton 
Woods proposals through the House and 
to eventual adoption. This group contains 
more Administration supporters than the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Meanwhile, the initial meeting to or- 
ganize the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank under the Bretton 
Woods program is to be called by the 
Treasury within the next two months. 
Assistant Secretary Harry D. White, au- 
thor of the plan, is expected to represent 
the United States as executive director of 
the Fund when it is set up. 

The British loan is to be tied into the 
Bretton Woods plan when the proposal is 
presented to Congress. The argument will 
be made that neither Fund nor Bank can 
be expected to operate successfully unless 
the British have access to dollars. This 
argument eventually promises to prevail, 
but not until after Congress insists that the 
Administration present any other: credit 
arrangements now being considered. 


A Balanced Budget? 


An end to the snowballing federal defi- 
cit is expected to be proposed when Presi- 





—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY WHITE 


2. the boss of the Fund? 


dent Truman submits his annual budget 
message to Congress on January 21. The 
official budget for the fiscal year that ends 
June 30, 1947, is likely to indicate a small 
deficit, but the actual prospect is that 
Treasury income and outgo can be bal- 
anced in this period. 

Revenue in the next fiscal year prom- 
ises to approach $30,060,000, 600, with in- 
come and corporation taxes yielding around 
$21,000,000,000; excises, customs, and 
other receipts amounting to $9,000,000,- 
000. In addition, the Treasury can expect 
income of close to $1,500,000,000 from 
pay-roll taxes for Social Security pur- 
poses. Pay-roll-tax receipts are not record- 
ed in the budget, but they are used as cur- 
rent revenue. 

Expenses in the forthcoming period 
are unlikely to exceed $30,000,000,000. If 
the military establishment is reduced to 
2,500,000 men or less, defense costs could 
be kept around $14,500,000,000. Interest 
payments promise to be kept within 
$5.200,000,000. Veterans’ benefits and 
other costs of Government are not ex- 
pected actually to require more than 
$9,000,000,000. 

The budget message, however, is ex- 
pected to contain estimated outlays higher 
than what may be spent. Farm price guar- 
antees required by law, for example, may 
not need to be fulfilled to the full extent 
in view of the price outlook. Recommended 
outlays for public works also may be held 
down in the 1947 fiscal year by competi- 
tion from private builders for available 
materials. 

A substantial provision for foreign loans 
also is expected to be recommended by the 
Treasury, but this item, too, is likely to be 
overstated. The British, for instance, are 
not expected to draw much of the pro- 
posed $3,750,000,000 credit in the 1947 
fiscal year, even if that credit is approved. 

The business outlook is the major 
reason why a balanced budget appears 
likely. National income in the period ahead 
now promises to exceed all earlier esti- 
mates, and that means more revenue. Un- 
employment also appears unlikely to ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 at the postwar peak, against 
an original estimate of 8,000,000, so ex- 
traordinary outlays for unemployment in- 
surance and public works can be avoided. 

The President’s message, in fact, is ex- 
pected to place much emphasis on business 
prospects. The last budget message of 
President Roosevelt contained a “nation’s 
budget,” into which federal spending was 
incorporated. The forthcoming message is 
expected to go deeper into this “nation’s 
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EDWARD G. ROBINSON- distinguished star 
of the forthcoming International Pictures’ exciting 
drama ’'The Stranger’ is typical of so many of the 
world’s outstanding personalities who find precious 


moments of enjoyment in IMPORTED HAVANA CIGARS. 


WHY REAL HAVANA CIGARS HAVE 
SUCH DISTINCTIVE FLAVOR AND 
AROMA 


You can’t beat a real Havana cigar 
for flavor and aroma because eve- 
ry square inch of tobacco in it has 
been grown and coddled in per- 
fect tobacco country and carefully 
mellowed by the rich tropic soil 
and sun. 

That’s why you get a smoother, 


richer, mellower smoke every time 
you insist on an all-Havana cigar. 





IMPORTED HAVANAS SMOKE SO 
EVENLY BECAUSE— 


Real Havana cigars always smoke 
slowly, evenly, smoothly - because 
all Havana tobacco leaves grow 
longer and clearer. 


That’s why you get a cleaner 
smoke. That’s why the ash hangs 
on longer. And that’s another 
reason why there’s always more 
enjoyment for youin areal Havana 


cigar. 
Ps 


Minister of Agriculture and President of: 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOBACCO COMMISSION 





FDinance Week 


budget,” both to illustrate the importance 
of federal financial operations to the busi- 
ness system, and to stress the need for a 
more detailed forecast to maintain full 
employment. 





Silver Prices 

A rise in the domestic price of silver is 
indicated from the opposition in the Senate 
to a bill authorizing the Treasury to dis- 
pose of part of its silver hoard to indus- 
trial users. The bill, already passed by the 
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ABOUT LARGE ENOUGH? 





House, would permit sales of silver not 
needed to back Treasury silver certificates 
at 71.7 cents an ounce. 

The silver bloc in the Senate, led by 
Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, is 
holding out for $1.29 an ounce, the official 
monetary value. A proposal to establish 
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that price was defeated in the House, but} Gener, 
the Senate maneuver promises to be mote fing jing, 
successful, The outlook is for a compromise ftryst are 
price between 80 cents and $1. evenue. 

The underlying silver situation: ourt de 

Demand for 105,000,000 ounces of sil-ftaxes on 
ver is foreseen for 1946. This would go tofto the gr 
the film industry, into solder, bearings,— When , 


electrical equipment and jewelry. The fact) the gr 
is that wartime shortages of other metals,f9 or 15 


particularly copper and tin, forced manu- 
facturers to turn to silver. Thus, in 1945, 
as much silver was used in solder as 33 
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yas relaxed during the war when indus- 
trial supplies ran short, but authority to 
ell Treasury silver below the monetary 
price expired Dec. 31, 1945. 

Opponents of the silver bloc argue that 
raising the price would tend to limit de- 
mand for silver at a time when silver is 
fnding increasing favor as an industrial 
material. A drop in world prices for silver 
below the current domestic price of 71.7 
rents is expected when the supply-and- 
demand situation straightens out a few 
years hence. Argument is that a boost in 








—Talburt in Washington News 


A RAY OF HOPE? 


the domestic price now would act in the 
long run to close industrial markets for the 
products of U.S. mines. 

The silver bloc, however, appears strong 
enough to force some increase. 


Trust Income 
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General rules concerning the taxation of 
trust income to the person who set up the 
trust are issued by the Bureau of Internal 
evenue. Regulations conform to Supreme 
(Court decisions on the matter. Income 
taxes on trust income generally will apply 
to the grantor of the trust as follows: 
When principal of the trust may return 
to the grantor in a relatively short time, 
10 or 15 years. 

When enjoyment of trust income is sub- 

ect to the authority of the grantor to re- 
yoke the trust, alter its terms or make 
ther disposition of income. 
When the principal or income of the 
tust is administered primarily for the 
enefit of the grantor. 
These regulations are expected to aid 
fnforcement of the rule announced by the 
United States Supreme Court in Helver- 
ng v. Clifford. Since that decision, 150 
ses have arisen. 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Lhe Oliles Cand Largest Bank in Bennsylvanca 
Onganived 4ASOF 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . .« $194,761,881.20 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . . 523,752,891.25 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 13,895,391.83 
a a 40,022,270.21 
Loans and Discounts . . .. =... e 90,873,215.73 





Accrued Interest Receivable . . . ‘ 2,550,965.05 
Customers’ Liability Account of ‘esupsiiiin 2,661,361.17 
Bank Buildings . 2.) . 1 2 6 © @ « 1.00 

$868,517,977.44 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00) . . ~. » $14,000,000.00 


Surplus... << 2 &x &. 6, eee 28,000,000.00 
Undivided elne tn le Sp & a 12,443,740.45 
Reserve for Taxes . . re 3,098,674.89 
Dividend (Payable January 2, 1946) a 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . 157,436.35 
Acceptances . . . . . $5,663,549.00 


Less Amount Held in Portfolio 2,480,239.69 3,183,309.31 





Deposits 
United States Treasury . $168,067,067.66 
All Other Deposits . . 638,692,748.78  806,759,816.44 


$868,517,977.44 





Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Your father did it with 
the speed of hand 





You have done it with 
the speed of machines 








Now RECORDAK does it for you 
... with the speed of light 
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IRST ... speed of hand. Next... speed 

of machines. Now Recordak, the photo- 
graphic system that handles routine business 
operations . . . automatically . . . with the 
speed of light. 


T) »4 eo 
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for photographic accuracy} 


A system that would insure accuracy, give 
complete protection, is what bankers have 
always wanted. Only photography could do 
this. So when Recordak brought photogra- 
phy to banking, it was an immediate success. 


It was first used to provide complete pro- 
tection for checking activities. (Makes 
copies for only a fraction of a cent per item.) 
And when Recordak microfilming of checks 
became standard practice in most banks, its 
use was extended to bring new efficiency 
into bookkeeping methods. 


nrecoraak S SUCCeSS 1N 


AC 


1 cue to other business 


Because Recordak’s uses are limited only 
by the ingenuity with which its basic photo- 
graphic principle is applied, other businesses 


RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


—transportation, retail selling, and manu- 
facturing firms, for example—have gone 
‘‘photographic,”’ too. With these results... 


In transportation, Recordak has converted 
junction point recording activities into a 
single speedy operation . . . has eliminated 
much duplication and delay in waybilling. 


In department stores, it has improved effi- 
ciency of handling accounts receivable .. . 
has increased speed and decreased customer 
misunderstandings in making collections. 


In manufacturing, Recordak systems have 
produced big savings in clerical costs .. . 
speedier methods of recording payrolls, time 
cards, contracts, orders . . . safer methods of 
storing drawings... almost unbelievable sav- 
ings in file space. 


Write for the new, free book—‘“‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It will show you ~ 
more than one way of streamlining your op- 
erations . . . with surprisingly low-cost Re- 
cordak systems. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me your new book about Recordak, 
**50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.’’ 


Name 
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A few typical ex- 
amples of time and 


feres between cities 


BETWEEN 


Airport te Airport 


eS 
$28.20 
5.75 
28.10 
99.70 
4.45 
$8.80 


New Orleans-Jecksonvill 
New Orleans-St. Louis 
New York-Atlanta 

New York-Boston 

New York-Chicago 

New York-Honolulu 


Cincinnati-New York 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
Cieveland-St. Paul 
Cleveland-San Francisco 
Dallas-Kansas City 
Dallas-Miami 

















2:50 
7:46 








Atlanta-Boston 


S|  AIRUNG FARE 
3 


Datlas-San Antonio 1:40 | 11,30 | New York-Kansas City 





Atianta-Dallas 


35.50 


Denver-Dallas 5:30 | 32.25 | New York-London 





Atlanta-San Francisco 


107.70 


Denver-E! Paso 4:12 | 32.70 | New York-Los Angeles 





Billings-Denver 


24.80 


Denver-Kansas City 3:10 | 27.95 | New York-Mexico City 





Boston-Chicago 


39.65 


Denver-Mexico City 14:55 | 81.10 | New York-Montreal 





Boston-Los Angeles 


125.10 


Detroit-Des Moines 3:5! 25.65 | Philadelphia-Miami 





Boston-St. Louis 


48.20 


Detroit-Washington 2:23 18.50 | Philadelphia-Seattie 





Buffalo-New York 


13.80 


Kansas City-Omaha 1:07 9.20 | St. Louis-Detroit 





Buftalo-Washington 


14.95 


Kansas City-St. Louis 1:25 | 10.65 | St. Louis-New York 





Chicago-Dallas 


41.60 


Los Angeles-Detroit 12:25 | 96.90 | Salt Lake City-New York 





Chicago-Miami 


59.00 


Los Angeles-San Francisco} 2:00 15.1S | Salt Lake City-Los Angeles, 





Chicago-New Orleans 


40.85 


Miami-Boston | 8:45 | 65.00 | SanFrancisco-KansasCity 





Chicago-San Francisco 


85.45 


Miami-New York 6:55 | 56.65 San Francisco-MexicoCity 





Chicago-Seattle 


85.48 


Miami-Seattle 22:07 | 144.45 | Seattle-Denver 





Chicago-Washington 


27.25 


Milwaukee-New York 4:30 | 32.85 | Seattle-San Francisco 





Chicago-St. Louis 1:50 


11.70 


Minneapolis-Chicago 2:10 14.65 | Washington-St. Louis 





Cincinnati-Atianta 2:40 


18.00 


Minneapolis-St. Louis 3:50 | 26.35 | Washington-Atlanta 











Cincinnati-Detroit 1:35 


11.20 




















New Orleans-Atlanta 2:29 | 20.70 | Washington-Cleveland 





Fares Subject to Federal Taxes. Fares and Time Schedules Subject to Change. 
Much faster schedules between many points will be in effect in the near future, 





Nt Lays to Fly 


A IR TRAVEL offers more advantages than any 
other form of transportation, not only to busi- 
ness people but to pleasure travelers as well. 


First off, air fares have been so drastically reduced 
that millions can now do a// their traveling by air. 


Examine the table of air fares on this page. Com- 
pare them with the all-over cost of other travel— 
and see how much you save! 


What’s more, you save an enormous amount of 
time in luxury skyliners—not to mention the com- 
fort, cleanliness and famous courtesy of Airline 
service. 


Yes, when you travel by air, you spend far less 
time on the road. You have far more hours and 
days for profitable work and well-earned leisure. 
Every way you figure, it certainly pays to fly! 


Reservations are easy to make, and a seat in your name 
assured. Just phone the nearest Airline office or travel agent. 
In case your plans change, be sure to phone back and 
cancel. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and 
leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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The wave of threatened strikes soon should subside, should give way to a 
period when industry and labor give more thought to production of goods. 

Strikes will continue, of course. There may even be some more big ones. 
That's because nobody has the answer to all grievances, a formula for removing 
the irritations that crop up and lead to dispute and work stoppages. 

But Government will not permit lengthy strikes in basic industries. It will 
move in with its powers to prevent a freeze on materials and products that are 
necessary to get industry rolling and provide jobs. 

Settlements now shaping up in some key industries will lead, instead, to a 
wave of dispute settlements in a wide variety of industries, will provide the 
basis on which the country can get back to work during the first postwar stage. 











Ingredients of settlements now taking shape are those frequently forecast. 

Labor is to get an officially promised increase to offset part of the loss 
in take-home pay that followed reduction or end of overtime. This increase is 
to range from about 15 to about 20 per cent in hourly rates of pay. 

Industry is to get some price concession, related to each industry's need, 
growing from the size and effect of the increase in wage payments. It was the 
Government's crack on issues of price policy that opened the way to settlements. 

The break on price policy came about this way: 

In steel, Mr. Truman overrode the objections of OPA's Chester Bowles and 
decided that the steel industry should get some increase to cover increased wage 
costs, with the increase effective before, not six months after, the wage rise. 

In meat packing, Mr. Truman sought to give a hidden price increase by a 
step-up in the price paid by the Government for its purchases of meat. Here an 
increase was to be limited in effect and scope, indicating that Government is ~ 
ready to go part way, but not all the way, to cover cost increases in each industry. 

Other price decisions should come more easily now that a break is made. 

What Mr. Truman has done is to signal the Government's willingness to trade 
price increases for wage settlements. He isn't ready to go all the way on price 
issues; is not ready to give increases that will show up quickly and sharply in 
cost-of-living indexes, but he no longer is adamant on price. 














Wage-price adjustments should develop rather rapidly from here on out. 

Steel-price increases will tend to be reflected in prices of many products 

less that are made largely of steel; will force some upward adjustments elsewhere. 
Food prices soon will begin to reflect more removals of subsidy payments. 
Prices of many products will edge upward as increased costs due to wage in- 

fly! creases are reflected in price before, not after, a demonstration period. 

y° Price control itself will face a better chance of extension in a form that 

offers some hope of enforcement if there is liberal rather than a rigid approach 





and 
ire. 

















4 to price adjustment to.cover cost of wage increases. Efforts to emasculate the 
and law will not be so aggressive if industry is fairly satisfied with control. 
setts 
Once the present strike crisis is past, as it soon should be..... 
Wage adjustments upward then should come in large numbers. 
Employer-employe relations should stabilize in many important industries. 
and Strikes probably will taper off until spring, when coal, railroad .and some 


other big industries will face new wage demands, and alarms will be sounded. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Production should swing into high gear, should begin to show up in finished 
products of the kind that the public mest wants. Automobile production could be 
stepped up rapidly after settlement of the General Motors strike. Construction 
will be influenced by strike settlements affecting building materials. Con- 
sumer durable-goods output will boom, once a stable situation develops in labor. 

As a matter of fact, U.S. industry seems set to begin pouring goods into the 
market soon after two things are clear: (1) that lines of supply are open and will 
not be choked off suddenly by new strikes; (2) that price adjustment upward is to 
be effected swiftly where it is to occur, and is not left hanging fire. A pros- 
pect that all price control is to end June 30 might lead to a new tendency on the 
part of some people to hold rather than sell goods. 


Prosperity, as things now stand, seems assurred for 1946 and 1947. 

Income payments to individuals are likely to total above $139,000,000,000 
in each year, assuming a 10 per cent rise in average wage rates and a 6 per cent 
rise in average price levels during second half, 1946. 

That's a prosperity level compared with the payments of $76,000,000,000 in 
1940. It is $20,000,000,000 under 1945, but far above any prewar year. 

Wage and salary payments will account for most of the income decline. The 
prospect is for payments above $88,000,000,000. 

Farm net income, after expenses, will hold around $12,000,000,000. 

Dividend payments will rise somewhat and so will interest. 

















The prospect is that individuals will spend more for goods and services than 
in 1945; that they will save a good deal less out of current earnings. 

Consumer expenditures of $106,800,000,000 are indicated for 1946, compared 
with $103,500,000,000 in 1945. Spending in 1947 will be even higher. 

Net savings of individuals, which were $35,000,000,000 in 1945, are likely 
to drop off to about $17,000,000,000 in 1946. Those are current savings. 

The point is that, once the goods start rolling, the public will be on hand 
to buy what industry turns out. There is assurance of a period of prosperity ona 
level such as this country has not witnessed before in peacetime. It just takes 
some give and take to get labor-management relations adjusted to start things 
humming, to give the world another example of U.S. industry's productive ability. 








Price and income prospects, too, make more probable early budget balance. 

Mr. Truman's budget for the fiscal year starting July 1 is not to show a 
balance as offered to the public; is to include a number of items such as a loan to 
Britain, unemployment-insurance payments larger than they probably will be, pub- 
lic works of a size that Congress may not approve, which step up expenditures. 

Actually, on the basis of probable income payments in the period July, 1946, 
to July, 1947, a budget balance for regular budget items--excluding loans which 
are not a real current expense--is at least a 50-50 prospect. That assumes no 
unusual expenditures for unemployment relief, no further tax cuts. 

When a budget balance comes, it will be around a $30,000,000,000 level. 
That compares with outgo of about $9,000,000,000, income of $6,000,000,000 in 
days before the war when the country was worrying about whether a budget éver 
could be balanced. Taxes now take a very large bite out of income. 











Priorities now are to apply to scarce building materials. 

Suppliers of materials from January 15 onward will be expected to honor hold- 
ers of priorities; will need to satisfy these holders with 50 per cent of avail- 
able supplies before taking care of other customers. 

Applications for priorities are on hand in FHA field offices. 

It is still something of a question whether revived system of priorities in 
construction materials will speed or retard expansion of building. 

Key to a solution of building problems lies in an increased labor supply, 
and in increased production of materials, not in division of scarce materials. 
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LIKE SHATTER - PROOF GLASS 


LIKE ALL- STEEL TOPS 


tires made with rayon 
cord stand out today as a great mile- 
stone in motoring safety. 

They'll soon be rolling beneath 
America’s cars in greater and greater 
numbers. 

Proved safer by Army tests, rayon 
cord tires were demanded by the 
Army early in the war... demanded 
for bombers, trucks, jeeps, mobile 
guns, fighter planes. 

Many million rayon cord military 


AMERICAN 





tires have since proved the Army 
right. So have countless million miles 
of war-necessary service of bus and 
truck companies. 

Now, tire makers are preparing to 
put all America on rayon cord tires 
because they’re safer, more economical 
on gasoline, longer lasting and smoother 
riding. 

Research engineers at American 
Viscose Corporation, working with 
the Government and tire manufactur- 
ers, helped develop these special 
rayon tire cords. 

We are proud of our part in raising 
another great milestone on the road 
to greater motoring safety. 





RAYON CO 


keep them dater| 


Why the Army 
Used Rayon Cord Tires 


Rayon cord makes tires stronger, safer, 
lighter. Rayon is made in continuous 
filaments, of uniform diameter and 
strength. Higher tensile strength per- 
mits thinner sidewalls, reducing rub- 
ber-harming friction heat. Rayon re- 
tains more tensile strength at high 
running temperatures and withstands 
almost infinite flexing. (Source: Hear- 
ings before a Special Committee Inves- 
tigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram. United States Senate —Seventy- 
Eighth Congress, First and Second 
Sessions.) 
= “ 


More Safety—Less Operating Cost 


Bus and truck companies report that 
less friction heat, higher tensile 
strength, and greater uniformity of 
rayon tire cords mean more safety at 
high running speeds. Rayon cord tires 
give longer life, greater*mileage. .. re- 
duce impact failures, blowouts, road 
delays, tire renewals. 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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People of the Week. : 


Stabilizer Collet’s Hold-the-Line Program... Troubled Journey 
Of Secretary Patterson... Gen. Hershey‘s Job of Making Draft Last 


Judge John C. Collet has his finger 
on the valve of inflation, but nevertheless 
some steam seems to be escaping. Judge 
Collet, an old Missouri friend of Presi- 
dent Truman, is Stabilization Adminis- 
trator. This means that he has the touchy 
job of keeping wages and prices in line. 
It is for him to approve or disapprove 
wage increases that might necessitate a 
rise in ceiling prices or the cost of living. 
It is he who grants or rejects industry’s 
major requests for higher prices. 

The Judge, on leave from the federal 
bench, has just approved an increase in 
the price of steel. This move, patently 
aimed at letting the steel companies raise 
wages and so forestall a threatened strike, 
gives a new pattern to the Government's 
stabilization efforts. Other and similar 
cases, including a wage-price dilemma in 
the meat-packing industry, are com- 
ing up. Previous decisions on termi- 
. nating Government subsidies, which 
would involve an increase in food 
prices, are being reconsidered. 

For these reasons, Judge Collet is 
a central figure in the national 
economy just now. He also is a con- 
troversial figure. Some economists 
are questioning his qualifications for 
the job he holds. Others are debat- 
ing the wisdom of some of his de- 
cisions. One faction is denouncing 
the steel-price verdict as an example 
of Government truckling to the 
labor unions. All these circum- 
stances focus attention on the Judge, 
his methods, ideas, personality and 
background. 

The steel case. Judge Collet, 
who sees things realistically, shares 
a general belief that giving way 
on steel prices means his office will 
be deluged with industry requests 
for higher prices. He intends to try 
to hold back this tide. Increases are 
to be granted, he says, only where 
an industry’s profits, due to higher 
cost factors, are below a legal nor- 
mal; that is, below the average of 
1936-1939. Decisions are to be made 
without reference to any approach- 
ing labor dispute. The steel case 
was regarded as exceptional. 

In that instance, there were two 
choices, and the final decision was 
hastened by the impending strike. 
One choice was to let a lengthy 
strike set in, with a resulting paraly- 
sis of the reconversion effort, due to 
the lack of a highly important basic 
material, steel. 

The alternative was to facilitate 
a wage raise by increasing the price 
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of steel, and so reduce to a minimum any 
interference with the flow of steel to 
reconverting industries. This was done in 
the hope that volume production might 
soon take the pressure off prices and in 
that way offset any inflationary effects of 
the steel action. Whether that will be the 
result remains to bé seen. To some econ- 
omists, it is just another upward nudge 
in the wage-price level, which may have 
far-reaching effects. 

Judge Collet made the decision over the 
outspoken opposition of Chester Bowles, 
head of the Office of Price Administration. 
The final determination, however, was 
made at the White House, by the Presi- 
dent and John W. Snyder, Director of Re- 
conversion, in collaboration with the Judge. 

Another exception? However excep- 
tional the steel case may have been, a 








... a test of endurance 


—Harris & Ewing 


PREDECESSORS BYRNES, VINSON, DAVIS 


parallel instance came along almost simul- 
taneously. Labor in the meat-packing in- 
dustry threatened to strike. A serious re- 
duction in the civilian meat supply, pos- 
sibly a return to rationing, could result 
from such a strike. Judge Collet’s office 
took up the question of a price increase. 

Edgar L. Warren, chief of the Labor De- 
partment’s Conciliation Service, was in- 
formed of what might be expected in that 
direction before leaving for Chicago to 
endeavor to bring about a settlement. 
Mr. Warren offered a limited increase 
to management in the frank hope that the 
packing houses then could offer the union 
a wage increase that would prevent the 
strike. In Judge Collet’s behalf, it is said 
that it would have been unrealistic for 
the Conciliation Service, to try to settle 
the dispute in ignorance of what the Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer was doing that Mr. 
Warren would have had a justifiable 
complaint. 

The result, in any event, is that 
an advance offer of price relief by 
the Government has become a po- 
tent instrument in the settlement 
of labor disputes. How important it 
may be in the future apparently de- 
pends upon how firmly Judge Collet 
stands up against the avalanche of 
price-increase requests now coming 
his way. 

Wage-price formula? A _ new 
and elastic fermula for fixing wage- 
price relationships may be in the 
making. At one time, a formula in- 
volving an increase of about 15 per 
cent in wages, with a proportionate 
rise in prices, found much favor 
within the Government. In applica- 
tion, however, it was feared that this 
device would prove too rigid, since 
labor costs as a percentage of price 
vary greatly from industry to in- 
dustry. The idea was dropped. Some- 
thing similar but much more flexible 
may, however, be in the making, still 
to be patterned by events. Its form- 
ulation should be worth watching. 

Subsidies. The question of sub- 
sidies — Government payments to 
producers to increase output of food 
and some other commodities with- 
out increasing price—is an increas- 
ing source of worry in the Judge’s 
office. By law, the subsidies must 
end next June 30. Two months ago, 
Judge Collet drew up a timetable 
by which the payments, individual- 
ly, would be terminated. The end of 
subsidy payments on any com- 
modity means, usually, an increase 
in the retail price of that com- 
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modity. The Judge’s timetable was drafted 
in the expectation that, with the war fin- 
ished, the price of numerous other food 
items would decline, offsetting higher 
prices on the few subsidized items, and 
consequently causing no over-all increase 
in the price of food. The drop in the 
price of other foods, however, has not 
materialized. The OPA, under Mr. Bowles, 
is insistent that the timetable be revised. 

The question to be settled by Judge 
Collet is whether Congress should be 
asked to extend the life of the subsidies 
by law. The whole subject is to be 
brought before the advisory committee of 
the Economie Stabilization Administrator, 
on which all affected agencies and labor 
and farm organizations, as well, are rep- 
resented. In the end, however, Judge 
Collet will make the decision, probably in 
consultation with Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Snyder. If an extension is asked, the re- 
sult inevitably will be a row in Congress. 
Subsidies always present a highly con- 
troversial issue at the Capitol. 

Missouri judge. Things have moved 
rapidly since Judge Collet took office last 
October. Then it appeared that his job 
would be one of quietly and gradually 
easing price controls out of existence. The 
liquidation of war agencies was on. The 
Office of Economic Stabilization, which 
had been headed by James F. Byrnes, 
Fred M. Vinson and William H. Davis, 
all tough-minded individuals where price 
increases were concerned, had been 
lumped into Mr. Snyder’s Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Wartime 
controls over man power, wages, mate- 
rial allocations and rationing, all helpful 
in holding prices down, had been or were 
about to be dropped. Then the postwar 
wave of labor disputes began spreading, 
and any idea the Judge may have enter- 
tained of an idyllic Washington existence 
was swept away. 

Judge Collet had been a small-town 
Missouri lawyer. Like many such attor- 
neys, he was drawn into politics. When 
President Truman was a county judge, 
which in Missouri means dealing with 
roads and other public construction, Mr. 
Collet often practiced before him. The 
two became friends. Nevertheless, Mr 
Collet, by that time a figure of some in- 
fluence in State politics, opposed Mr. 
Truman’s nomination for the Senate. This 
rift was later repaired. Mr: Collet served 
on the State Public Service Commission 
and the Missouri Supreme Court. In 1937, 
at Mr. Truman’s recommendation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Judge Collet to 
the Federal District Court. 

In his present job, he has tried to apply 










judicial methods, and friends say he 
brings to his task a judicial detachment. 
A recent case is illustrative. OPA took 
price ceilings off citrus fruit when the new 
top began coming in. Prices rocketed. 
here was agitation for reinstating the 
ilings. Judge Collet heard all sides in 
he dispute, including representatives of 
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the industry, “in chambers.” Industry said 
it could straighten out the situation itself 
Judge Collet gave it time to do so, but, 
when prices did not come down, he 
clamped the ceilings back on. 

He works in close contact with his im- 
mediate superior, Mr. Snyder, also an old 
Missouri friend. The Judge operates with 
a small staff, a half dozen or so legal and 
economic advisers. These are always in 
close contact with Mr. Snyder’s staff, and 
each knows what the other group is doing. 

The Judge’s friends say that his work 
on the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion gave him preparation for his present 
work, in that it involved withstanding 
conflicting pressures, and reaching de- 
cisions with the welfare of the public in 
mind. For his experience in economics, 
they point to his having presided at trials 
deeply involving business corporations and 
economic forces in general. 

Judge Collet, tall, bald, a man who 
speaks forthrightly and forcefully, is prin- 
cipally anxious to get back to his judicial 
duties. Before that occurs, however, he 
obviously is in for a considerable testing 
of his endurance and resistance. 


Demobilization Boss 


Robert P. Patterson, the Secretary 
of War, has been the target of much of 
the blunt denunciation fired by American 
troops, impatient at the slow pace of 
demobilization. Mr. Patterson, when in- 
terviewed at Guam by reporters for the 
Stars and Stripes, expressed what the 
newsmen considered an inexact knowl- 
edge of the workings of the point dis- 
charge system. This incident touched off a 
series of events that now has culminated 
in a temporary censorship for the service 
publication. At the same time, orders to 
speed the return of troops to this country 
have gone out from the Army’s top man, 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the Chief of Staff. 

Guam interview. At Guam, the re- 
porters said, Secretary Patterson was un- 
aware of the fact that points were frozen 
when the Japanese war ended, that point 
scores stopped increasing at that time. 
Secretary Patterson said later that his 
remarks had been misconstrued, but the 
reporters insisted their version was correct. 

The result was that Mr. Patterson’s 
name was booed repeatedly at some of 
the soldier protest meetings in the Pacific 
area. When he arrived at Yokohama, a 
crowd of soldiers, who greeted the Secre- 
tary with cries of “We want to go home,” 
was dispersed by the provost marshal. 
There was apprehension as to the sort of 
reception Mr. Patterson would receive at 
Manila, where much of the dissatisfaction 
with the speed of demobilization centered. 
At one time, it was said that Manila was 
not on the Cabinet member’s itinerary, 
but later it was announced he would visit 
the Philippines’ capital. 

Stars and Stripes, always outspoken, 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Basic Investments 


The fact is plain: Many an American 
citizen is buying securities in today’s 
large markets for the first time. As new 
investors it is of primary importance 
for them to realize that successful in- 
vestment practice calls first for a care- 
ful analysis of facts. To this end, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane con- 
stantly urges investors to “Investigate 
then Invest.” For example, fully aware 
of the large number of new investors, it 
has prepared a handbook for their use 
entitled “A Primer For Investors.” 











PRIMER 
FOR 


INVESTOS® 


MERRILL EYNCH, PEERCE, FENNER & BEANE 





**A Primer For Investors’’: 


The information is basic 


Designed to place in the hands of the 
new investor a concise explanation of 
the nature of securities and the mechan- 
ics of the financial business, “A Primer 
For Investors” discusses in an easy-to- 
read and informal manner such subjects 
as the various kinds of stocks and 
bonds, how to calculate yields, the 
significance of price-earnings ratios, etc. 
Here, too, will be found a discussion of 
the advisability of diversification of 
portfolios; also a typical example of 
daily quotations on the New York Stock 
Exchange with a brief explanation of 
symbols and prices. In addition, it con- 
tains a study of estates and trusts, in- 
cluding vital information on the mak- 
ing of a will, choosing a beneficiary and 
the naming of an executor. 

Readers who are investing for the 
first time, as well as those who already 
own securities, will find “A Primer For 
Investors”’* of not only current interest 
but also a source book filled with in- 
formation of lasting value. 

*Just address your request for ‘‘A PRIMER For In- 


VEsTors” to Department ‘‘USN,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N, Y 
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was critical of both Mr. Patterson and de- 
mobilization plans. Meanwhile, protest 
meetings were held spontaneously and al- 
most daily at a number of points of troop 
concentration the world around. They 
were particularly vociferous in the Pacific 
area. 

Censorship. Finally, the Pacific edi- 
tions of Stars and Stripes were ordered to 
refrain from printing anything critical of 
those in authority, specifically including 
President Truman, Secretary Patterson 
and General Eisenhower. Soldiers as- 
signed to the Tokyo edition said their 
paper had been turned into a “house organ 
for the War Department,” and forced to 





—Acme 


SECRETARY & GI'S 
... triumph and boos 


“delete, distort and play down news to 
serve personal and professional interests of 


the Army hierarchy, and in many in- 
stances officers in general.” After a few 


days, the censorship was lifted in Hono- 
lulu. 

The Secretary. Mr. Patterson is on a 
sort of triumphal and good-will tour of 
Army installations the world around, after 
a victory with which he had much to do. 
Throughout the conflict, he served as As- 
sistant Secretary of War. In that office, 
he was a driving, resistless force in turn- 
ing industry to war production. Even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, he was demanding re- 
trenchments in the civilian economy, so 
that the Army might have more. Later, he 
backed the generals in their every demand, 
whatever the possible effect on the ci- 
vilian standard of living. He is a middle- 
statured man, with close-cropped hair and 
a serious expression, who is intense about 
everything he does. He served with dis- 
tinction in the first World War, worked 
his way through college and law school 
and became one of the nation’s leading 
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i “The Story of a’ 
= Father and Sen 

: oR 

/ Unscrewing 


the Snscrutable” 


—————es In the past 70 years, 21% 
patents have been granted the Elliotts, father 
and son. This fact-packed book tells about 
some of their pace-setting contributions to the 
American way of living. 66 pages, illustrated, 


the 
STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY” 


Bie Keiser Sate 
BRON: CLES 





Companion volume to the | 
above, written to satisfy “—— 
the demand for more in- 
formation about Sterling Elliott. Anecdotes, 
serious and amusing, show this mechanical 
genius at home with his family and friends. 
72 pages, illustrated. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 
CATALOG 


Graphically describes some of the modern 
time-and-work-saving improvements which 
have caused so many Elliotts to be bought by 
firms formerly using other makes of address- 
ing machines. 65 pages, illustrated. 


These interesting books will be sent upon 
request. Simply write, on your business 
letterhead, to The Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 141 Albany Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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attorneys and a federal judge. He became 
Secretary of War on the retirement of 
Henry L. Stimson, after victory was won. 

Results. Mr. Patterson’s tour has been 
considerably marred by the demonstra- 
tions that followed his remarks at Guam. 
The demonstrations, however, did get re- 
sults in General Eisenhower’s order that 
all men not needed abroad be sent home 
as quickly as possible. But this result has 
only increased Mr. Patterson’s already 
difficult demobilization and_ redeploy- 
ment problem, the problem of maintain- 
ing a sufficient force abroad, in the face 
of many discharges, inadequate enlist- 
ments and the failure of the draft to turn 








isms 
GENERAL HERSHEY 
. .. trouble is part of the job 


up the assigned monthly quotas of in- 
ductees. 

Where the impatient men abroad are 
concerned, General Eisenhower’s order 
may have softened their wrath, but the 
soldiers in Manila have not forgotten. 


Winding Up the Draft 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey has 
been in trouble so long that he is thor- 
oughly accustomed to it. General Hershey 
is the Director of Selective Service, a post 
ie has held since 1940. Throughout the war 
and the prewar period, most criticisms. of 
the draft were aimed at him. Even now, 
his troubles have not ceased. 

Postwar draft. To keep the size of the 
armed forces up to the point required by 
occupation of enemy territory and inter- 
national commitments, the Army wants 
General Hershey to supply it with 50,000 
men each month. The General finds that 
it is impossible to do so. 

Inductions in each of the last four 
months have fallen far short of the 50,000 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks............ceeee. $ 532,083,248.34 
United States Government Obligations...... 1,821,033,424.67 
Other Bonds atid Secutitiesscs c csccceccceses 52,615,154.15 
EGgne G01 PACOGINGs i ccc cccécdccencccuess 398,352,051.06 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances......... 1,209,747.35 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 7,269,446.67 
PURINE FIOGKG yc oss Kocedcccdccuconcveuess 10,800,000.00 





$2,826,963,072.24 











LIABILITIES 

RISEIGIIN Sf oo Sacu we leew tccsacusdacdenaanaedl $2,646,721,523.86 
MOCCEMANEES a od cc cicouucdveiiecdat coddantees 1,251,371.35 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses.... 13,207,331.03 
Reserve for Contingencies. ..........scceses 18,105,515.74 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 205,913.09 
CUUNEE NOOR ct dckadcccecstsveduvevedcesace 60,000,000.00 
RUSH esccccavaendiacuscnevaccvedecuauate 60,000,000.00 
CRIEOe PION vccccccccecicencecconcces 27,471,417.17 

$2,826,963,072.24 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $725,513,549.99 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.......... 
United States Government Securities........ 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 

Morgan § Cie. Incorporated)............. 
Loans and Bills Purchased..............0.00. 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 
BONING HOUGO Cs 56 oko ae es se enters 
Liability of Customers on Letters 

of Credit andAcceptances. $ 5,959,223.91 
Less Prepayments.......... 664,213.27 


$137 208,564.25 
467 984,871.45 
12,103,782.96 
1,200,000.00 


17,117 ,461.09 
150,389 136.62 
2,530,442.21 
3,000 ,000.00 


5,295,010.64 





LIABILITIES 
DORGGIGME 65.655 inner cs eecie oes $715,457 446.25 
Official Checks Outstanding 13,531 ,922.50 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
ERA OUTRIOOS bio 5 51561 PSocn @ Jinx eo Re obese 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
CEO LOBUEE Sais 6 fio oi ese oi ee mance aEeues 


CORNGE Si. haul ia ecsecucvenceaceeerdaeawes 
MUSES 2 Hiss ass Hehalccae eae sche da eeeuu 
CRGUUIAER FOOTIE: 6b Kdiccictidisvwhadagedenes 
GORGRGE MOSOROG 6 6565: cans eae eee ewa had cen 


$796 829,269.22 


$728 989,368.75 
5,045,039.27 


5,959,223.91 
20,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
6,378 366.69 
10,457 270.60 
$796,829,269.22 


United States Government securities carried at $197,885,566.20 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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quota. The total for September was 41,- 
200; for October, 34,400; for November, 
34,300, and, for December, 30,000. For 
this situation, there are reasons. 

Draft difficulties. Perhaps the most 
important reason is psychological. With 
the war long ago won, draft boards are 
reluctant to apply the draft law literally 
and forcefully. Interpretations are increas- 
ingly lenient. 

The draft now affects only those be- 
tween 18 and 25, and, to all intents and 
purposes, only youths just turning 18 are 
taken. Fathers are flatly exempted. De- 
ferments go automatically to high-school 
students who want to finish the school 
year. Many volunteer in the Navy or 
Marine Corps as well as the Army. Farm 
help is exempt. 

Selective Service estimates that about 
100,000 boys reach 18 years of age each 
month, but only about 70,000 register for 
the draft. It is not thought that draft 
dodging is very extensive. The belief is 
that most of the remaining 30,000 volun- 
teer for the Navy or Marine Corps. Fig- 
ures on Navy enlistments of boys 17 and 
18 corroborate this, showing 20,000 to 
30.000 monthly. Navy and Marine Corps 
depend almost entirely now on _ enlist- 
ments, asking only 1,000 men monthly 
from the draft. 

Of the 70,000 18-year-olds who do reg- 
ister, half are lost to the Army as 4-F’s, 
physically unqualified. This is a much 
higher rate for such an age group than 
back during the war. It is attributed to 
lenient interpretations of physical dis- 
ability now current among draft boards. 

General Hershey, who must deal with 
this problem, is a gruff and hard-working 
military man with bristling red hair and 
a multitude of freckles. He has been a 
soldier since 1911, when he enlisted in 
the Indiana National Guard. A flair for 
psychology led him into Army personnel 
work, and thence into Selective Service. 
Throughout the war, he was criticized for 
uncertainties in draft policies, and for pub- 
lic statements which, to many, served to 
confuse draft prospects. 

Regardless of present difficulties and 
past criticisms, however, General Hershey 
now can look back upon a job accom- 
plished. He, perhaps more than any other 
man, is responsible for having increased 
the armed forces from a few hundred 
thousand to more than 12,000,000. More 
recently, one of Selective Service’s re- 
sponsibilities has been to restore draftees 
to the jobs from which they were taken. 
This has not been easy, either. 

The Army is not inclined to blame Gen- 
eral Hershey for the present failure to fill 
its quotas. The reasons are understood. 
Meanwhile, he is preparing to leave the 
job he has held so long. The draft law ex- 
pires May 15, and there seems little pros- 
pect that Congress will renew it. A much- 
harassed man is looking forward to a rest. 





THERE CAN BE 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR ACCURACY! 





Accuracy is the foundation of our entire 
production system. The great American 
miracle—the mass production of millions 
of products—has been accomplished 
through the precision production of 
parts and pieces so accurate that they 
are instantly interchangeable. Accuracy 
is an essential feature without which 
mass production would be wholly un- 
known. 


Built-in accuracy makes South Bend the 
favored lathe in the toolroom, produc- 
tion line, and maintenance departments 
of industries large and small. It is this 
famed South Bend precision plus other 
features — versatility, operating ease, 
rugged construction — that you get 
when you replace outmoded equipment 
with modern South Bend Precision Lathes. 








Lathe Builders Since 1906 
a= 535 E. Madison Street, South Bend 22, Indiana 


(@q SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 






This New 
Catalog FREE! 
Write for Catalog 100-D. 
It shows all types and 
sizes of South Bend 
Precision Lathes. 
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“rhe Yeas 
eimel Nenys” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan to Provide Housing 

Sir:—There are many homes that own- 
ers would sell to veterans for $5,000 to 
$6,500 and $7,500 which are much bet- 
ter than those offered to veterans by 
big promoters at $6,500 to $7,500. These 
same Owners are anxious and better able 
to pay $10,000 for a new home than a 
veteran. 

Something should be done for these peo- 
ple who own their homes and who would 
be willing to sell at ceiling prices, less 10 
per cent, giving preference to veterans, if 
given assurance of priorities in materials 
for homes costing $10,000 and up. This 
would accomplish two satisfactory deals 
and make for better types of homes. 

This would create, possibly, some re- 
modeling and renovating of older resale 
homes, giving work to others. who other- 
wise would not be employed, and one pri- 
ority for material to the right party who 
would put his home on the market would 
make two houses available. 

San Leandro, Calif. Paun A. Pacuraco, Jr. 


Put Congress on the Air? 
Sir:—The proposal recently made that 
the speeches made by Congressmen should 
go via the air directly to the people seems 
too good to be dropped. Adopted, it would 
arouse more interest in national affairs 
and international relations and give us an 
increased sense of cur responsibility in the 
affairs of government. It would be democ- 
racy in actual operation. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hvucu F. Munro, Sr. 


On Spiral Effect of Strikes 

Sir:—I suggest giving the nation some 
light on the spiral effect of strikes, and 
the proportion of our people not directly 
benefited by higher wages inducing infla- 
tion, such as preachers, teachers, ex-rail- 
toad men, ex-municipal employes—police, 
firemen, ete., retired businessmen, widows, 
orphans, the blind and others incapaci- 
tated for labor—some drawing limited 
pensions or annuities. In other words, those 
on fixed incomes who cannot strike for 
more money but must pay the increased 
price caused by strikes. 

Strikers make the high cost of living 
and complain that it exists, all because the 
strikers in unions constitute a powerful 
labor vote. The politicians fall for the in- 
fluence. Statesmen do not. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. G. Erarer McArtuur 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


($100 par value) 





Price $102.85 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Stone €° Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. Eastman, Dillon €? Co. Glore, Forgan €% Co. 


Incorporated 


E. H. Rollins & Sons Shields &? Company Wertheim & Co. 


Incorporated 


January 10, 1946. 
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Above: Pendaflex 
frame and folders, 
showing how they 
hang upright in file 
drawer, 


2 | Oxford | 
' | PENDAFLEX* 


New style filing folder 


j f HANGS! Reduces filing time 20% 


f — transforms filing from laborious searching 




















“My faverite tobacco tastes better 
in a Kirsten Pipe,” say thon- 
sands of smokers ... and here’s 
the reason: All tobaceo when 
| burned, releases certain bitter 
| tars and oils. The big Kirsten 

radiator condenses and traps 
these flaver-spoiling resi- 
dues, allowing only cool, 
clean, bite-free smoke to 
enter the mouth and 

throat. Available at 

leading stores. 















{ to instant visible reference. 

/ NO NEW CABINET — simple frame fits in 

file drawer and folders HANG in file. Elimi- 

Large nates most misfiling. *Reg. Uv. 
$8.50 Send for FREE BOOKLET Pac. 
: i tometer ener nena n nner nn rn ne nnewwecsosowens 
Medium Pipe co. |! OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. : 
$7.00 Dept. 228 |; 345 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. ¥. 8 
Seattle 1, t Please send free booklet describing Pendaflex, $ 
Wash. ; . 
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Washington, Whispers. ean ie Yale 


OPA Friction With White House . . . Mr. Batt as Envoy 
To Russia? . . . Central Staff for U.S. Foreign Policy 


Henry .dallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Fred Vinson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, are still gunning for 
John Snyder, Reconversion Director, 
but appear to be getting nowhere. Mr. 
Snyder won out with Mr. Truman on 
his idea of what a steel-price rise 
should be, and remains the President’s 
No. 1 adviser on economic policy. 


xk * 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
balked at taking responsibility fora 
price rise as large as that favored by 
President. Truman for the steel indus- 
try, with the result that the White 
House had to take that responsibility. 
Mr. Bowles’s position, as a result, is 
not so strong as it was a few days ago. 


xk * 


A desire to open the way to a wage in- 
crease in steel and thereby to get back 
into the good graces of Phil Murray, 
head of CIO and leading figure in 
PAC, played a part in the White 
House decision in favor of a substan- 
tial steel-price increase, over OPA 
opposition. Mr. Murray has been 
severely critical of the President, a fact 
of much political importance. 


Ki Kok 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, thinks he will be victor in 
Congress over OPA Administrator 
Bowles on the issue of continuing farm 
price subsidies beyond next June 30. 
Price subsidies never have been very 
popular with Congress. 


xk *k * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
went to London with full assurance of 
the President’s backing for the policies 
he favors, despite the rather strong 
opposition to Mr. Byrnes on the part 
of some important members of the 
White House group. The Secretary of 
State is operating with a free hand in 
matters of foreign policy. 


xk * 


Demands for a speed-up in demobili- _ 


zation make up the bulk of telegrams 
and mail reaching the White House 
and Congress, not demands that Con- 
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gress pass the bills that Mr. Truman 
has asked for. The Preident’s radio 
appeal for public pressure on Congress 
proved to be a dud. 


x * * 


Army’s prospect of bringing about an 
Army-Navy merger through Congress 
is diminished further by reaction of 
troops to Army command. The merg- 
er plan would make the Army the 
broker for military man power in this 
country, and demonstrations of sol- 
diers against Army leadership are in- 
fluencing sentiment in Congress. 


x k * 


General of the Army Eisenhower, U.S. 
Chief of Staff, soon is to be on the spot 
before Congress to justify a peace- 


- time military force of the size now 


planned. All of the glamour is quickly 
fading from military jobs as the public 
clamors to get the boys home. 


x *& * 


Secretary of State Byrnes has in- 
formed the War Department that the 
State Department definitely will not 
be able to take over administration of 
Germany on July 1, and that this job 
will remain a military task for the 
foreseeable future. Army plans are 
further complicated by this decision. 


me ok 


A political general staff is being cre- 
ated within the State Department to 
shape and guide U.S. foreign policy in 
an effort to assure policy consistency. 


x kk 


William Batt, chairman of the U.S. 
policy committee on rubber and for- 
mer deputy WPB chairman, is under 
consideration as successor to Averell 
Harriman, who is resigning soon as 
Ambassador to Russia. 


xk 


Wilson Wyatt, recently selected Hous- 
ing Expediter, feels that he should be 
given the title and the powers of the 
Administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Administration, a position now 
held by John Blandford. Mr. Wyatt 
may get that top housing job. 


Robert M. La Follette, senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, will seek the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Senate in 
1946, and, if nominated and elected, 
will be an addition to the group of 
young Republicans now getting set to 
battle the “old guard.” Senator La 
Follette has been serving as a repre- 
sentative of the Progressive Party. 


x k * 


John Bricker, former Ohio Governor 
and Republican vice-presidential nom- 
inee in 1944, will seek the Republican 
nomination for the Senate in 1946. 


xk *k * 


Some Republican members of the Sen- 
ate are expressing the opinion that Mr. 
Bricker will support Senator Robert 
Taft, of Ohio, for the Republican Pres- 
idential nomination in 1948, and that 
Senator Taft, in the end will be the 
organization candidate. 


=x x & 


An idea is being circulated that Presi- 
dent Truman may not want to succeed 
himself in 1948, but that idea is dis- 
counted by those who are closely ac- 
quainted with the President and who 
recognize the inclination of most men 
in high office to retain power and to 
seek indorsement of their policies. 


xk k * 


Mr. Truman is to incorporate the idea 
of a “nation’s budget” in the annual 
budget message that he is to send to 
Congress on January 21. A “nation’s 
budget” is one that is balanced only 
when all those who are seeking jobs 
can find jobs. 


xk ke * 


The regular budget that the President 
sends to Congress, covering actual in- 
take and outgo, will be near a balance 
if expenditures are limited to items 
that normally go into a budget. Pro- 
vision for a British loan, for food- 
price subsidies, for unemployment 
compensation that may not be ap- 
proved by Congress and for public 
works not yet approved may upset 
what otherwise would be a balance 
or near balance. 
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Painted for McCall's by Walter Klett 


SHE makes the dress 


Man contributes his skill to create 
a piece of cloth. Woman employs 
her skill to make of this piece of 
cloth a finished garment. 

How different are the skills in- 
volved here, and how different the 
interests each brings to the task! 

Out of these differences in abili- 
ties and viewpoints—symbolized in 
the weaving of the cloth and the 
cutting of it — arise essential differ- 
ences in the reading habits and ways 


of thinking of men and women. 


The mind of a woman can best be 
reached through a magazine that 


thinks as women think. 


McCall’s Understands 
The Minds of Women 


Through continuous research 
conducted in the actual homes of 
MeCall’s readers. MeCall’s editors 
sharpen their understanding of 
what women thins and want and 
dream. This keener understanding 
is reflected in the interest with 


which the women in more than 


3.500.000 homes every month turn 
to McCall’s as a source of informa- 
tion and guidance. 

That is why the manufacturer 
and the merchant both find that 
their best informed and most re- 
sponsive customer is the woman 


who reads MecCall’s. 
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